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CHAPTER X. 
“THE POET IN A GOLDEN AGE WAS BORN.” 


ICTOR HERON did not leave Mrs. Money’s quite as soon a$ 
he had intended. He had made a sort of engagement to 
meet some men in the smoking-room of his club: men with whom 
he was to have had some talk about the St. Xavier's Settlements. 
But he remained talking with Minola for some time ; and he talked 
with Lucy and with other women, young and old, and asked many 
questions and made himself very agreeable, and, as was his wont, 
thought everyone delightful, and enjoyed himself very much. Then 
Mr. Money chanced to look in, and, seeing Heron, bore him away 
for a while to his study, to talk with him about something very, very 
particular. Mr. Money saw Herbert Blanchet and only performed 
with him the ceremony which Hajja Baba describes as “the shake- 
elbows and the fine weather,” and then made no further account of 
him. Mr. Blanchet seeing Heron invited to the study, and knowing 
from his acquaintance with the household what that meant, conceived 
himself slighted, and was angry. Mr. Money always looked upon 
Blanchet as a sort of young man whom only women were ever sup- 
posed to care about, and who would be as much out of place in the 
private study of a politician and man of business as a trimmed 
petticoat. 

There was, however, some consolation for the poet in the fact 
that he had Minola Grey nearly all to himself. He secured this 
advantage by a dexterous stroke of policy, for he attached himself to 
his sister and did his best to show and describe to her all the celebri- 
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ties ; and Minola, only too glad, came and sat by Mary, and they 
made a very happy trio. Herbert was inclined to look down upon 
his sister as a harmless, old-fashioned little spinster, who would be 
much better if she did not try to write poetry. He felt convinced 
for a while that Minola must have the same opinion of her in her 
secret heart, and would not think the less of him for showing it just 
a little. But when he found that Miss Grey took the poetess quite 
seriously, and had a genuine affection for her, his sister’s value rose 
immensely in his eyes ; he paid her great attention, and, as has been 
said, he had his reward. 

It grew late ; the rooms were rapidly thinning. Minola and Miss 
Blanchet were to remain at Mrs. Money’s for the night. Blanchet 
could not stay much longer and had risen to go away, when Victor 
Heron entered. He came up to speak to Minola, and Minola intro- 
duced him to her particular friend and camarade, Miss Blanchet ; and 
he sat beside Miss Blanchet and talked to her for a few moments, 
while Blanchet took advantage of the opportunity to talk again with 
Minola. Then Mr. Heron rose, and Herbert rose, and Mary 
Blanchet, growing courageous, told Heron that that was her brother 
and a great poet, and in a very formal, old-fashioned way, begged 
permission to make them acquainted. Mr. Heron was a passionate 
admirer of poetry, and occasionally, perhaps, tried the patience of his 
friends by too lengthened citations from Shakespeare and Milton, but in 
modern poetry he had not got much later than “ The Arab physician 
Karshish,” which he could recite from end to end ; and “In Memo- 
riam,” of which he knew the greater part. He was, however, 
modestly conscious that his administrative engagements in the 
colonies had kept him a little behind the rest of the world in the 
matter of poetry, and it did not surprise him in the least that a very 
great poet, whose name had never before reached his ears, should be 
there beside him in Mrs. Money’s drawing-room. He felt delighted 
and proud at meeting a poet and a poet's sister. 

It so happened that after saying his friendly good-night to 
his hostess—a ceremony which, even had the rooms been crowded, 
Mr. Heron would have thought it highly rude and unbecoming to 
omit—our fallen ruler of men found himself in Victoria Street with 
Mr. Blanchet. 

“ Are you going my way?” Heron asked him, with irrepressible 
sociability ; “I am going up Pall Mall and into Piccadilly, and I 
shall be glad if you are coming the same way. Are you going to 
walk? I always walk when I can, May I offer you a cigar? I think 
you will find these good.” 
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Herbert took a cigar, and agreed to walk Heron’s way: which 
was, indeed, so far as it went, his own. Heron was very proud to 
walk with a poet. 

“ Yours is a delightful calling, sir,” he said; “ excuse me if I speak 
of it. I remember reading somewhere that one should never talk to 
an author about his works. But I couldn’t help it: we don’t meet 
poets in some.of our colonies ; and your sister was kind enough to 
enlighten my ignorance and tell me that you were a poet. I always 
thought that a charming anecdote of Wolfe reciting Gray’s Elegy, and 
telling his officers he would rather have written that than take Quebec. 
Ay, by Jove, and so would I!” 

Mr. Blanchet had never heard of the anecdote, and had by no 
means any clear idea as to the identity or exploits of Wolfe. But he 
was anxious to know something about Heron, and therefore he was 
determined to be as companionable as possible. 

“ You must not believe all my sister says about me. She has an 
extravagant notion of my merits in every way.” 

“Tt must be delightful to have a sister,” Victor Heron said 
enthusiastically. “Do you know, I can’t imagine any greater 
happiness for a man than to have a sister. I envy you, Mr. 
Blanchet.” 

Heron was in the peculiar position of one to whom all the family 
relationships present themselves in idealised form. He had never 
had sister or brother ; and a sister now rose up in his imagination as 
a sort of creature compounded of a simplified Flora MacIvor and 
a glorified Ruth Pinch. His novel-reading in the colonies was a 
little old-fashioned, like many of his ideas, and his habit of frequently 
using the word “sir” in talking with men whom he did not know 
very familiarly. 

Mr. Blanchet was not disposed, from his knowledge of Mary 
Blanchet, to hold the possession of a sister as a gift of romantic or 
inestimable value. To say the truth, when Victor spoke so warmly 
of the delight of having a sister, he too was not setting up the 
poetess as an ideal. He was thinking rather of Miss Grey, and 
what a sister she would be for a man to confide in and have always 
with him. 

Meanwhile Herbert, with all his self-conceit, had common sense 
enough to know that it would not do to leave Heron to find 
out from others that the great poet Blanchet had yet to make his 
fame. 

“ My sister and I have been a long time separated,” he said. 
cc2 
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“ She lived in the country for the most part, and I had to come to 
London.” 

“Of course. The only place for a man of genius; a grand 
stage, Mr. Blanchet—a grand stage.” 

‘So, of course, Mary is all the more inclined to make a sort of 
hero of me. You must not take her estimate of me, Mr. Heron. 
She fancies the outer world must think just as she does of everything 
Ido. Iam not a famous poet, Mr. Heron, and probably never shall 
be. I belong to a school which does not cultivate fame, or even 
popularity.” 

“T admire you all the more for that. It always seems to me 
that the poet degrades his art who hunts for popularity—the poet or 
anybody else for that matter,” added Victor, thinking of his own 
unpopular performances in St. Xavier's Settlements. “I am delighted 
to meet you, Mr. Blanchet. I have seen so much hunting after 
popularity in England that I honour any man of genius who has the 
courage to set his face against it.” 

“ My latest volume of poems,” Blanchet said firmly, “I do not 
even mean to publish. They shall be printed, I hope, and set 
out in a manner becoming them—becoming, at least, what I think 
of them ; but they shall not be hawked about book-shops, and re- 
viewed by self-conceited, ignorant prigs.” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Blanchet; just what I should like to do myself, 
if I could possibly imagine myself gifted like you. But still you 
must admit that it is little to the credit of the age that a poet should 
be forced thus to keep his treasures from the public eye. Besides, 
it may be all very well, you know, in your case or‘mine ; but think of 
a man of genius who has to live by his poems! It’s easy talking for 
men who have enough—my enough, I confess, is a pretty modest 
sort of thing—but you must know better than I that there are young 
men of genius—ay, of real genius—trying to make a living in 
London by writings that perhaps their own generation will never 
understand. There is what seems to me the hard thing.” Mr. 
Heron grew quite animated. 

The words sent a keen pang through Blanchet’s heart. His new 
acquaintanc2, whom Blanchet assumed to be confoundedly wealthy, 
evidently regarded him as a person equally favoured by fortune, and 
therefore only writing poetry to indulge the whim of his genius. 
Herbert Blanchet had heard from the Money women in a vague sort 

- of way that Mr. Heron had been a governor of some place ; it might 
have been Canada or India for aught he knew to the contrary ; and 
he assumed that he must be a very aristocratic and self-conceited 
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person. Blanchet would not for the world have admitted at that 
moment that he was poor; and he shuddered at the idea that 
Heron might somehow learn all about Mary Blanchet’s official 
position in the court-house of Duke’s, Keeton. For all the dignity 
of poetry and high art, Mr. Blanchet was impressed with a 
painful consciousness of being small, somehow, in the company of 
Mr. Heron. It was not merely because he supposed Heron to be 
wealthy, for he knew Mrs. Money was rich and that Lucy would be 
an heiress, and yet he was always quite at his ease with them, and 
accustomed to give himself airs and to be made much of; but it 
occurred to him that Mr. Heron’s family, friends, and familiar sur- 
roundings would probably be very different from his; and he 
always found himself at home in the society of women, whomi he 
knew that he could impress and impose on by his handsome 
presence. Yes, he felt himself rather small in the society of this 
pleasant, simple, unpretending young man, who was all the time 
looking up to him as a poet and a child of genius. 

Greatly pleased was the poet and child of genius when Victor 
Heron asked him to come into his rooms and smoke a cigar before 
going to bed. 

“You don’t sleep much or keep early hours, I dare say, Mr. 
Blanchet ; literary men don’t, I suppose; and I only sleep when I 
can’t help it. Let us smoke and have a talk for an hour or two.” 

“ Night is my day,” said Blanchet. “I don’t think people who 
have minds can talk well in the hours before midnight. When I have 
to work in the day I sometimes close my shutters, light my gas, and 
fancy I am under the influences of night.” 

“T got the way of sitting up half the night,” said Victor, simply, 
“ from living in places where one had best sleep in the day; but I 
am sure if I were a poet I should delight in the night for its own 
sake.” 

There was something curious in the feeling of deference with 
which Heron regarded the young poet. He considered Blanchet 
as something not quite mortal, or, at all events, masculine ; some- 
thing entitled to the homage one gives to a woman and the enthu- 
siasm one feels to a spiritual teacher. Blanchet did not seem to him 
exactly like a man ; rather like one of those creatures compounded 
of fire and dew whom we read of in legend and mythology. The 
feeling was not that of awe, because Blanchet was young and good- 
looking, and wore a dress coat and white tie, and it is impossible to 
have a feeling of awe for a man with a white tie. It was a feeling of 
Gelicate consideration and devotion. Had some rude person jostled 
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against or otherwise insulted the poet as they passed along, Victor 
would have felt it his duty to interpose and resent the affront as 
promptly as if Minola Grey or Lucy Money were the object of the 
insult. To his unsophisticated colonial mind the poet was the 
sweet feminine voice of the literary grammar. 

Heron occupied two or three rooms on the drawing-room floor of 
one of the streets running out of Piccadilly. He paid, perhaps, more 
for his accommodation than a prudent young man beginning the 
world all over again would have thought necessary ; but Heron 
could not come down all at one step from his dignity as a sort of 
colonial governor, and he considered it, in a manner, due to the 
honour of England’s administrative system that he should maintain 
a gentlemanlike appearance in London whilst still engaged in fighting 
his battle—the battle which had not yet begun. Besides, as he had 
himself told Minola Grey, his troubles thus far were not money 
troubles. He had means enough to live like a modest gentleman 
even in London, provided he did not run into extravagant tastes of 
any kind, and he had saved, because he had had no means of spend- 
ing it, a good deal of his salary while in the St. Xavier’s Settlements. 
He had engaged a servant when he established himself in his 
lodgings ; and his condition seemed to Blanchet, when they entered 
the drawing-room together, and the servant was seen to be quietly 
busy in anticipating his master’s wants, to be that of an easy opulence 
whereof, in the case of young bachelors, he had little personal know- 
ledge. It was very impressive for the moment. Genius, and origin- 
ality, and the School quailed at first before respectability, West-End 
rooms, and a man-servant. 

The adornments of the room were, to Mr. Blanchet’s thinking, 
atrocious. They were, indeed, only of the better-class London- 
lodgings style ; mirrors and gilt and white and damask. There were 
doors where there ought to have been curtains, carpets where artistic 
feeling would have prescribed mats or rugs ; there were no fans, not 
to say on the ceiling, but even on the walls. The only suggestion of 
art in the place was a plaster cast of the Venus of the Louvre which 
Heron himself had bought, and which in all simplicity he adored. 
Mr. Blanchet held, first, that all casts were nefarious, and next, that 
the Venus of Milo as a work of art was beneath contempt. One of 
the divinities of his school had done the only Venus which Art could 
acknowledge as her own. This was, to be sure, a picture, not a 
statue ; but in Mr. Blanchet’s mind it had settled the Venus question 
for ever. The Lady Venus was draped from chin to toes in a snuff- 
coloured gown, and was represented as seated on a rock, biting the 
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nails of a lank, greenish hand ; and she had sunken cheeks, livid 
eyes, and a complexion like that of the prairie sage-grass. Any other 
Venus made Herbert Blanchet shudder. 

The books scattered about were dispiriting. There were Shake- 
speare, Byron, and Browning. Mr. Blanchet had never read 
Shakespeare, considered Byron below criticism, and could hardly 
restrain himself on the subject of Browning. There were histories, 
and Mr. Blanchet scorned history ; there were Blue-books, and the 
very shade of blue which their covers displayed would have made his 
soul sicken. It will be seen, therefore, how awful is the impressive- 
ness of respectability when, with all these evidences of the lack of 
artistic taste around him, Mr. Blanchet still felt himself dwarfed, 
somehow, in the presence of the occupier of the rooms. It ought to 
be said, in vindication of Mr. Heron, that that poor youth was in 
nowise responsible for the adornments of the rooms, except in so far 
as his plaster cast and his books were concerned. He had never, up 
to this moment, noticed anything about the lodgings, except that the 
rooms were pretty large, and that the locality was convenient for his 
purposes and pursuits. 

The two young men had some soda and brandy, and smoked 
and talked. Blanchet was the poorest hand possible at smoking and 
drinking, but he swallowed soda and brandy in repeated doses, while 
his host’s glass lay still hardly touched before him. One consequence 
was that his humbled feeling soon wore off, and he became eloquent 
on his own account, and patronising to Heron. He set our hero 
right upon every point connected with modern literature and art, 
whereon it appeared that Heron had hitherto possessed the crudest 
and most old-fashioned notions. Then he declaimed some of his 
own shorter poems, and explained to Heron that there was a con- 
spiracy among all the popular and successful poets of the day to shut 
him out from public notice, until Heron felt compelled, by a sheer 
sense of fellow-feeling in grievance, to start up and grasp his hand, 
and vow that his position was enviable in comparison with that of 
those who had leagued themselves against him. 

“But you must hear my last poem ; you sha// hear it,” Herbert 
said magnanimously. 

“T shall be delighted ; I shall feel truly honoured,” murmured 
Victor in perfect sincerity. ‘Only tell me when.” 

“ The first reading—let me see—yes, the frst reading is pledged 
to Miss Grey. No one,” the poet grandly went on, “can hear it 
before she hears it.” 

“Of course not—certainly not; I shouldn’t think of it,” the 
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dethroned ruler of St. Xavier’s Settlements hastened to interpose. 
“What a noble girl Miss Grey is! You know her very well, I 
suppose ?” 

“TI look upon her,” said the poet gravely, “as my patron saint.” 
He threw himself back in his chair, raised his eyes to the ceiling, 
murmured to himself some words which sounded like a poetic prayer, 
and swallowed his soda and brandy. 

Victor thought he understood, and remained silent. His heart 
swelled with admiration, sympathy, and an entirely innocent, unselfish 
envy. 

“ Still,” the poet said, rising in his chair again, “there is no reason 
why you should not hear the poem at the same time. I am going 
to-morrow to read the poem to Minola—to Miss Grey and Mary. I 
am sure they will both be delighted if you will come with me and 
hear it.” 

“T should like it of all things, of course; but I don’t know 
whether 1 ought to intrude on Miss Grey. I understood from her 
that she rather prefers to live to herself—with her friends, of course 
—and that she does not desire to have visitors.” 

“You may safely come with me,” the poet proudly said. “I'll 
call for you to-morrow, if you like.” 

Victor assumed that he might safely accept the introduction of his 
new acquaintance, and the appointment was made. 

If Mr. Heron could under any possible circumstances have been 
brought to admit to himself that the society of a poet was a little tire- 
some, he might perhaps have acknowledged it in the present instance. 
The good-natured young man was quite content for the present to sink 
and even to forget his own grievance in presence of the grievances of 
his new acquaintance. His own trouble seemed to him but small in 
comparison. What, after all, was the misprizing of the political ser- 
vices of an individual in the face of a malign or stupid lack of appre- 
ciation, which might deprive the world and all time of the outcome 
of a poet’s genius? Heron began now to infer that his new friend 
was poor, and the conviction made him more and more devotedly sym- 
pathetic. He was already dimly revolving in his mind a project for 
the publication of Blanchet’s poems at the risk or expense of a few 
private friends, of whom he was to be the foremost. Some persons 
have a genius, a heaven-bestowed faculty, for the transfer of their own 

_Tesponsibilities and cares to other minds and shoulders. Already two 
sympathetic friends of a few hours’ standing are separately taking 
thought about the publication of Mr. Blanchet’s poems without risk 
or loss to Mr. Blanchet. Still, it must be owned that Mr. Blanchet’s 
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company was growing a little of a strain on the attention of his present 
host. Blanchet knew absolutely nothing of politics or passing events 
of any kind in the outer world, and did not affect or pretend to care 
anything about them. Indeed, had he been a man of large and 
liberal information in contemporary history, he would in all proba- 
bility have concealed his treasures of knowledge, and affected an 
absolute and complacent ignorance. Outside the realms of what he 
called Art, Mr. Blanchet thought it utterly beneath him to know any- 
thing ; and within his own realm he knew so much, and bore down 
with such a terrible dogmatism, that the ordinary listener sank op- 
pressed beneath it. Warmed and animated by his own discourse, 
the poet poured out the streams of his dogmatic eloquence over the 
patient Heron, who strained every nerve in the effort to appreciate, 
and in the honest desire to acquire, exalted information. 

At last the talk came to an end, and even Blanchet got somehow 
the idea that it was time to be going away. Victor accompanied 
him as far as the doorway, and they stood for a moment looking into 
the silent street. 

“ You haven't far to go, I hope ?” 

“No, not far ; not exactly far,” the poet answered. “I'll finda 
cab, I dare say. To-morrow, then, you'll come with me to Miss 
Grey’s? Youneedn’t have any hesitation ; you will be quite welcome, 
[ assure you. [I'll call for you.” 

“Come to breakfast, then, at twelve.” 

“ All right,” the complacent Blanchet answered, his earlier awe 
having given place to an easy familiarity ; “ I’ll come.” 

He nodded and went his way. Victor Heron looked for a while 
after his tall, slender, and graceful figure. 

“He’s a handsome fellow,” Heron said to himself, “and a poet, 
and I can easily imagine a girl being in love with him, or any number 
of girls. She is a very fine girl, quite out of the common track. She 
must be very happy. I almost envy him. No, I don’t; what on 
earth have I to do with such nonsense ? ” 

He returned to his room, and sat thinking for a while. All his 
political worrying and grievance-mongering seemed to have lost 
character somehow, and become prosaic, and unsatisfying, and vapid. 
It did not seem much to look forward to, that sort of thing going on 
for ever, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE GAY SCIENCE IN A NEW ILLUSTRATION. 


Mary BLANCHET was, for the time, one of the happiest women 
on the earth, when she had to bestir herself, on their returning home 
next day, to make preparations for the test-reading of her brother’s 
poems. To hear Herbert’s poems read.was a delight which could 
only be excelled by the pride and joy of having them read to such 
an audience. She had so long looked up to Minola as a leader 
and a princess, that she at last came to regard her as the natural 
arbitress of the destiny of any one belonging to the Blanchet family. 
In some vague way she had made up her mind that, if Miss Grey 
only gave the word of command, the young poet’s works must go 
forth to the world, and going forth must of course be estimated at 
their proper worth. Her pride was double-edged. On this side, 
there was the poet-brother to show to her friends ; on that side, the 
friend who was to be the poet-brother’s patroness. Her ‘animula 
vagula, blandula,’ floated all that day on the saffron and rose clouds of 
rising joy and fame. 

Nor was her gratification at all diminished when Herbert Blanchet 
called very early to crave permission to bring Mr. Heron with him, 
and when he obtained it. Blanchet had thought it prudent not to rely 
merely on the close friendship with Miss Grey of which he had spoken 
a little too vauntingly to Victor the night before, and it seemed to him 
a very necessary precaution to call and ask permission to introduce 
his friend. He was fortunate enough to find Minola not only willing. 
but even what Mary might have thought, if she had considered the 
matter, suspiciously willing, to receive Mr. Heron. In truth, Minola 
had in her mind a little plot to do a service to Mary Blanchet and 
her brother in the matter of the poems, and she had thought of Mr. 
Heron as the kindliest and likeliest person she knew to give her a 
helping hand in the carrying out of her project. Mary, not thinking 
anything of this, was yet made more happy than before by the pro- 
spect of having a handsome young man for one of the audience. As 
has been saidalready, she had the kindliest feelings to handsome young 
men. Then the presence of another listener would make the thing 
quite an assembly ; almost, as she observed in gentle ecstasy more 
than once to Minola, as if it were one of the poetic contests of the 
Middle Ages, in which minstrels sang and peerless ladies awarded the 
prize of song. 

So she busied herself all the morning to adorn the rooms and 
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make them fit for the scene of a poet’s triumph. She started away 
to Covent Garden and got pots of growing flowers and handfuls of 
“cut flowers,” to scatter here and there. She had an old guitar which 
she disposed on the sofa with a delightfully artistic carelessness, having 
tried it in all manner of positions before she decided on the final one, 
in which the forgetful hand of the musician was supposed to have 
heedlessly dropped it. All the books in the prettiest bindings— 
especially poems—she laid about in conspicuous places. Any articles 
of apparel—bonnets, wraps, and such-like, that might upon an ordinary 
occasion have been seen on tables or chairs—were carefully stowed 
away in their proper receptacles—except, indeed, for a bright-coloured 
shawl, which, thrown gracefully across an arm of the sofa, made, in 
conjunction with the guitar, quite an artistic picture in itself. Near 
the guitar, too, in a moment of sudden inspiration, she arranged a 
glove of Nola’s—a glove only once worn, and therefore for all pictorial 
effect as good as new, while having still the pretty shape of the owner’s 
hand expressed in it. What can there be, Mary Blanchet thought, 
more winsome to look at, more suggestive of all poetic thought, than 
the carelessly-lying glove of a beautiful girl? But she took good care 
not to consult the owner of the glove on any such point, dreading 
with good reason Minola’s ruthless scorn of all shams and pre-arranged 
affectations. 

Mary was a little puzzled about the art-fixtures, if such an expres- 
sion may be used, of the room, the framed engravings, which belonged 
to the owner of the house and were let with the lodgings, of which 
they were understood to count among the special attractions. She 
had a strong conviction that her brother would not admire them, 
would think meanly of them, and say so ; and although Minola herself 
now and then made fun of them, yet it did not by any means follow 
that she should be pleased to hear them disparaged by a stranger. 
About the wall-paper she was also a little timorous, not feeling sure 
as to the expression which its study might call into her brother’s 
critical eye. She could not, however, remove the engravings, and 
doing anything with the paper was still more completely out of the 
question. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to hope that his 
poetry and his audience would so engross the poet, as to deprive his 
eyes of perception for cheap art and ill-disciplined colours. 

There was to be tea, delightfully served in dainty little cups, and 
Mary could already form in her mind an idea of the graceful figure 
which Minola would make as she offered her hospitality to the poet. 
An alarm, however, began to possess her as the day went on about 
the possibility of Minola not being home in time for the reception of 
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the strangers. In order that she might have the place quite to herself 
to carry out her little schemes of decoration, the artful poetess had 
persuaded Minola not to give up her usual walk in the park ; and now 
suppose Minola forgot the hour, or lost her way, or was late from any 
cause and had not time to make any change in her walking dress, or 
actually did not come in until long after the visitors had arrived ! 
What on earth was she, Mary, to do with them? 

This alarm, however, proved unfounded. Minola came back in 
very good time, looking healthy and bright, with some rain-drops on 
her hair, and putting away with good-humoured contempt all sug- 
gestions about an elaborate change of dress. Miss Blanchet would 
have liked her leader to array herself in some sort of way that should 
suggest a queen of beauty or princess of culture or other such imposing 
‘creature. At all events, she would have liked trailing skirts and much 
perfume. She only sighed when Minola persisted in showing herself 
in very quiet costume. 

The rattle of a hansom cab was heard at last—at last, Mary 
thought—in reality a few minutes before the time appointed ; 
and the poet and Mr. Heron entered. The poet was somewhat pale, 
and a little preoccupied. He had a considerable bulk of manuscript 
in his hand. The manuscript was in itself a work of art, as he had 
already explained to Victor. Each page was a large leaf of elabo- 
rately rough and expensive paper, and the lines of poetry, written out 
with exquisitely careful penmanship, occupied but a small central 
plot, so to speak, of the field of white. The margins were rich in 
quaint fantasies of drawing by the poet himself and various artists of 
his brotherhood. Sometimes a thought, or incident, or phrase of 
the text was illustrated on the margin in a few odd, rapid strokes. 
Sometimes the artist, without having read the text, contributed 
some fancy or whimsy of his own ; sometimes it was a mere mono- 
gtam, sometimes a curious perplexed pictorial conceit ; now, merely 
the face of a pretty woman, and again, some bewildering piece of 
eccentric symbolism, about the meaning whereof all observers 
differed. It must be owned that, as Minola looked at these ornaments 
of the manuscript, she could not help feeling a secret throb of 
satisfaction at the evidence they gave that the reading would not 
be quite so long as the first sight of the mass of paper had led her 
to expect. 

Mr. Blanchet did not do much in the way of preliminary con- 
versation. He left all that to Minola and Victor ; and the latter was 
seldom wanting in talk when he believed himself to have sympathetic 
listeners, It should be said that the well-ordered guitar-effect proved 
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a failure, for Mr. Blanchet, soon after entering the room, flung 
himself into what was to have been a poetic attitude on the sofa, 
and came rather awkwardly on the guitar, and was a little vexed at 
the thought of being made to seem ridiculous. 

Everyone was anxious that a beginning of the reading should be 
made, and no one seemed to know exactly how to start it. Suddenly 
Mr. Blanchet arose, as one awakened from a dream. 

“May I beg, Miss Grey, for three favours?” 

Minola bowed, and waited. 

“ First, I cannot read by daylight. My poems are not made for 
day. They need a peculiar setting. May I ask that the windows be 
closed, and the lamps lighted? I see you have lamps.” 

“Certainly, if you wish ;’ and Minola promptly rang the bell. 

“Thank you very much. In the second place, I would ask that 
no sign of approval or otherwise be given as I read. The whole 
must be the impression, not any part. It must be felt as a whole, or it 
is not felt at all. Until the last line is read no judgment can be formed.” 

This was discouraging and even depressing, but everybody 
promised. Minola in particular began to fear that poets were not so 
much less objectionable than other men, as she had hoped. She 
could not tell why, but as she listened to the child of genius, she 
was filled with a strange memory of Mr. Augustus Sheppard. Every- 
thing that seemed formal and egotistic reminded her of Mr. Augustus 
Sheppard. 

“Then,” continued Herbert, “when I have finished the last line, 
you will, perhaps, allow me to leave you at once, without formality, 
and without even speaking? I ask for no sudden judgment; that I 
shall hear another time ; too soon, perhaps,” and he indulged in a faint 
smile. “But I prefer to go at once, when I have read a poem; it 
is a peculiarity of mine,” and he passed his hand through his hair. 
“ Reading excites me, and I am overwrought. It may not be so 
with others, but it is so with me.” 

“T can quite understand,” the good-natured Victor hastened to 
say. “Quite natural—quite so. I have often worked myself into 
such a state of excitement, thinking of things—not poetry, of course, 
but colonial affairs, and such dry stuff—that I have to go out at night, 
perhaps, and walk in the cool air, and recover myself. Don’t you 
feel so, sometimes, Miss Grey?” 

“Oh, no; I am neither poet nor politician, and I have nothing 
to think about.” At the moment she thought Blanchet a sham, and 
Heron rather a weak and foolish person for encouraging him. What 
would you have of men? 
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“T have felt so, often,” Mary Blanchet said, with a gentle sigh. 

Miss Grey did not doubt that people felt so; that everybody 
might feel so under appropriate conditions. It was the deliberate 
arranging of preliminaries by Mr. Blanchet that vexed her; it 
seemed so like affectation and play-acting. She was prepared to 
think his poetry rubbish. 

It was not rubbish, however ; not mere rubbish, by any means. 
Mr. Blanchet had a considerable mastery of the art of arranging 
together melodious and penetrating words, and he caught up cleverly 
and adopted the prevailing idea and purpose of the small, new group 
of yet hardly known artists in verse and colour to whom it was his 
pride to belong. His poems belonged to what might be called the 
literature of disease. In principle, they said to corruption, “ Thou art 
my father,” and to the worm, “Thou art my mother and my sister.” 
They dealt largely in graves and corpses, and the loves of skeletons, 
and the sweet virtues of sin, and the joys of despair and dyspepsia. 
They taught that there is no truth but paradox. Mr. Blanchet 
read his contributions with great effect ; in a voice now wailing, 
now threatening, now storming fiercely, now creeping along in tones 
of the lowest hoarseness. What amazed Minola was, to find that 
any man could have so little sense of the ridiculous, as to be able to 
go through such a performance in a small room before three people. 
In a crowd there might be courage ; but before three! It was 
wonderful. She felt horribly inclined to laugh ; but the gleaming 
eyes of the poet alighted on hers and fastened them every now and 
then ; and poor Mary, too, she knew, was watching her. 

It was very trying to her. She endeavoured to fill her mind 
with serious and sad thoughts; and she could not keep herself 
from thinking of the scene in Richter’s Flege/jahre, where the kin 
of the eccentric testator are trying in fierce rivalry who shall be 
the first to shed a tear for his loss, in presence of the notary and 
the witnesses, and thereby earn the legacy to which that exas- 
perating condition was attached. After all, it is probably easier to 
restrain a laugh than to pump up a tear, especially when the 
coming of the tear must bring the drying glow of a glad success 
with it. Minola’s condition was bearable ; and indeed, when she 
saw the genuine earnestness of the poet, her inclination to laugh all 
died away, and she became filled with pity and pain. Then she tried 
hard to admire the verses, and could not. At first the conceits and 
paradoxes were a little startling, and even shocking, and they made 
one listen. But the mind soon became attuned to them and settled 
down, and was stirredno more. Once you knew that Mr. Blanchet liked 
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corpses, his peculiarity became of no greater interest than if his liking 
had been for babies. When it was made clear that what other people 
called hideousness, he called beauty, it did not seem to matter 
much more than honest Faulconbridge’s determination, if a man’s 
name be John, to call him Peter. 

The poet sometimes closed his eyes for a minute together, and 
pressed his hand upon his brow,-while drops of perspiration stood 
distinctly on his livid forehead. But he took breath again, and went 
on. He evidently thought his audience could not have enough of it. 
The poem was, in fact, a chaplet of short poem-beads. Many of its 
passages had the peculiarity that they came to a sudden end exactly 
when the listeners supposed that the interest of the thing was only 
going to begin. When a page was ended the poet lifted it, so to 
speak, with the sudden effort of one hand and arm, as though it were 
something heavy like a shield, and then flung it from him looking 
fixedly into the eyes of some one of the three listeners the while. 
This formality impressed Mary Blanchet immediately. It seemed 
the very passion and wrestling of poetic inspiration ; the prophetic 
fury rushing into action through the prophet. 

Minola once or twice glanced at the face of Victor Heron. At 
first it was full of respectful and anxious attention, animated now and 
then by a sudden flicker of surprise. Of late these feelings and moods 
had gradually changed, and after a while the settling-down condition 
had clearly arrived. At length Miss Grey could see that, while Mr. 
Heron still maintained an attitude of the most courteous attention, 
his ears were decidedly with his heart, and that was far away—with 
his own grievance and the St. Xavier's Settlements. 

At last it was over. The close, for all their previous preparation, 
took the small audience by surprise. It came thus :— 

I asked of my soul—What is death ? 

I asked of my love—What is hate? 

I asked of decay—Art thou life? 

And of night—Art thou day? 

Did they answer ? 

The poet looked up with eyes of keen and almost fierce inquiry. 
The audience quailed a little, but, not feeling the burden of response 
thrown upon them, resumed their expectant attitudes, waiting to hear 
what the various oracles had said to their poetic questioner. But 
they were taken in, if one might use so homely an expression. The 
poem was all over. That was the beginning and the end of it. The 
poet flung away his last page, and sank dreamy, exhausted, back into 
his chair. A moment of awful silence succeeded. Then he gathered 
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up his illuminated scrolls, rose from his chair, bowed gravely, and 
left the room. Mary Blanchet hurried after him. 

Minola was perplexed, depressed, and remorseful. She thought 
there must be something in the productions which made their author 
so much in earnest, and she was afraid she had not seemed attentive 
enough, or that Blanchet had detected her in her early inclination to 
smile. ‘There was an embarrassed pause when Victor and she were 
left together. 

“ He reads very well,” Heron said at last. ‘A capital reader, I 
think—don’t you? He throws his soul into it. That’s the great 
thing.” 

“Tt is,” said Minola, “ if it’s much to throw—Oh, I don’t know 
what I mean by that. But, how do you like the poems?” 

“Well, Iam sure they must be very fine. I should rather hear 
the judgment of some one else. I should like to hear you speak first. 
You tell me what you think of them, and then I'll tell you, as the 
children say.” 

“I don’t care about them,” said Minola, shaking her head sadly. 
“ T have tried, Mr. Heron ; butI can’t admire them. I can’t see any 
originality, or poetry, or anything in them. I could not admire them 
—unless a command came express from the Queen to tell me to think 
them good.” 

“So you read the Afisanthrope—Molitre’s Misanthrope?” Victor 
said eagerly—having caught in a moment Minola’s whimsical 
allusion to the duty of a loyal critic when under royal command. 

“Yes, I used to pass half my time reading it; I have almost 
grown into thinking that I have a sort of copyright in it ; Alceste is 
my chief hero, Mr. Heron.” 

“TI wish I were like him,” said Mr. Heron. 

“‘T wish you were,” she answered gravely. 

“ But I am not—unfortunately.” 

“ Unfortunately,” she repeated, determined to pay no compli- 
ment. 

“ You must let me come some day and have a long talk with you 
about Moliére,” Victor said, nothing discouraged, having wanted no 
compliment, nor thought of any. 

“T shall be delighted : you shall talk and I will listen. I am so 
glad to find a companion in Moliére. But I wish I could have admired 
Mr. Blanchet’s poems. I prefer my own ever so much.” 

“Your own !” The audacious self-complacency of the announce- 
ment astonished him, and seemed out of keeping with Miss Grey’s 
character and ways. “ Do you write poems ?” 
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“Oh, no; if I did, I don’t think I could admire them.” 

“ But how then—what do you mean?” 

“ Well, one can feel such poetry in every blink of sunshine even 
in this West Centre, and every breath of wind, and every stray recol- 
lection of some great book that one has read—when one was young, 
you know. That poetry never is brought to the awful test of being 
written down and read out. I do so feel for Mr. Blanchet ; I sup- 
pose his poems seemed glorious before they were written out.” 

** But I think they seem glorious to him even still.” 

“They do—and to Mary. Mr. Heron, tell me honestly and 
without affectation—are you really a judge of poetry ?” 

“Not I,” said Heron. “I adore a few old poets and one or two 
new ones, but I couldn’t tell why—and those that I admire everybody 
else admires too, so that I can’t pretend to myself that I have any 
original judgment. My opinion, Miss Grey, isn’t worth a rush.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it—very. Neither is mine. So you see 
we may be both of us quite mistaken about Mr. Blanchet’s poems.” 

“ Of course we may—I dare say we are : in fact, I am quite sure 
we are,” said Heron, growing enthusiastic. 

“ Anyhow, it is possible. Now, I have been thinking——” 

“Yes, you have been thinking ?” 

“TI don’t know whether I am only going to prove myself a busy- 
body ; but I am so fond of Mary Blanchet.” 

“Yes : quite right ; so am I—I mean, I like her very much. But 
what do you think of doing?” 

“Well, ifone could do anything to get these poems published, or 
brought out in some way—if it could be done without Mr. Blanchet’s 
knowledge, or if he could be got toapprove of it, and wasnot too proud?” 

“ All that I have been thinking of already,” Victor said. “Ido 
think it’s a shame that a fellow shouldn’t have a chance of fighting 
his battle for the want of a few wretched pounds.” 

“ How glad I am now that I spoke of this toyou! Then if I get 
up a little plot you'll help me in it?” 

“T’ll do everything—delighted.” 

“ But first you must understand me. This is for my dear old 
friend Mary Blanchet—not for Mr. Blanchet ; I don’t particularly 
care about him, in that sort of way, and I fancy that men generally 
can take care of themselves ; but I can’t bear to have Mary Blanchet 
disappointed, and that is why I wanttodo something. Now will you 
help me ?—I mean, will you help me in my way?” 

“T will help in any way you like, so long as I am allowed to help 
at all. But I don’t quite understand what you mean.” 
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“ Don’t you? I wish you did without being told so very, very 
clearly. Well, my Mary Blanchet is proud: and though she might 
accept for her brother a helping hand from me, it would be quite a 
different thing where a stranger was concerned. In plain English, 
Mr. Heron, whatever money is to be paid must be paid by me; or 
there shall be no plot. Now you understand.” 

“ Yes, certainly ; I quite understand your feelings. I should have 
liked——” 

“No doubt: but there are so many things one could have liked. 
The thing is now, will you help me—on my conditions ?” 

“Of course I will: but what help can I give, as you have ordered 
things ?” 

“There are ever so many things to do which I couldn’t do, and 
shouldn’t even know how to go about : seeing publishers and printers, 
and all that kind of work.” 

* All that I'll do with pleasure ; and I am only sorry that you 
limit me to that. May I ask, Miss Grey, how old are you ?” 

“ What on earth has that to do with the matter? Shall you have 
to give the publishers a certificate of my birth? ” 

“ No, it’s not for that. But you seem to me a very young woman, 
and yet you order people and things as if you were a matron.” 

Minola smiled and coloured a little. “Ihave lived an odd and 
lonely sort of life,” she said, “and never learned manners: perhaps 
that is the reason. If I don’t please you, Mr. Heron—frankly, I 
shan’t try.” 

There was something at once constrained and sharp in her man- 
ner, such as Heron had not observed before. She seemed changed 
somehow as she spoke these unpropitiatory words. 

“ Oh, you do please me,” he said ; “sincere people always please 
me. Remember that I, too, admire the Misanthrope.” 

“ Yes, very well ; I am glad that you agree to my terms ;—and we 
are fellow-conspirators ?” 

“We are , and 4 

“Stop ! here comes Mary.” 

Mary Blanchet came back. Her face had a curiously deprecating 
expression. She herself had been filled with wonder and delight by 
the reading of her brother’s poems ; but she had known Minola long 
enough to be as sensitive to her moods and half-implied meanings, 
as the dog who catches from one glance at his master’s face the 
knowledge of whether the master is or is not in a temper suited for 
play. Mary had done her very best to reassure her brother ; but 
she had not herself felt quite satisfied about Minola’s admiration. 
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“Well?” Mary said, looking beseechingly at Minola, and then 
appealingly at Victor, as if to ask whether he would not come to the 
rescue: “ Well?” 

“We have been talking,” Minola said, with a resclute effort, “we 
have been talking—Mr. Heron and I—about your brother’s poems, 
Mary ; and we think that the public ought to have a chance of 
judging of them,” 

“ Oh, thank you!” Mary exclaimed, and she clasped her hands 
fervently. 

“Yes, Mr. Heron says he is clear about that.” 

“Twas sure Mr. Heron would be,” said Mary, with becoming 
pride in her brother. She was not eager to ask any more questions, 
for she felt convinced that when Minola Grey said the poems ought 
to go before the public, they would somehow go ; and she saw fame 
for her brother in the near distance. She thought she saw something 
else, too, as well as fame. The interest which Minola took in 
Herbert’s poems must surely betoken some interest in Herbert him- 
self. She knew well enough, too, that there is nothing which so 
disposes some women to love men as the knowledge that they are 
serving and helping the men. This subject of love the little poetess 
had long and quaintly studied. She had followed it through no end 
of poems and romances, and lain awake through long hours of many 
nights considering it. She had subjected it to severe analysis, bring- 
ing to the aid of the analysing process that gift of imagination which 
it is rarely permitted to the hard scientific enquirer to employ to any 
purpose. She had pictured herself as the object of all manner of 
wooings, under every conceivable variety of circumstances. Love by 
surprise ; love by the slow degrees of steady growth ; love pressed 
upon her by ardent youth ; gravely tendered by a dignified maturity 
which, until her coming, had never known such passion ; love bending 
down to her from a castle, looking up to her from the cottage of the 
peasant ;—love in every form had tried her in fancy, and she had 
pleased and vexed herself in conjuring up its various effects upon her 
susceptibility. But the general result of the poetess’s self-examination 
was to show that the love which would most keenly touch her heart 
would be that which was born of passion and compassion united. 
He, that is to say, whom she had helped, and patronised, and saved, 
would be the man she best could love. Perhaps Mary Blanchet’s 
years had something to do with this turn of feeling. The unused 
emotions of the maternal went, in her breast, to blend with and make 
up the equally unsatisfied sentiments of love : and her vague idea of a 


lover was that of somebody who should be husband and child in one. 
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Anyhow the result of all this, in the present instance, was that 
Mary felt a sudden and strong conviction that to allow Minola Grey 
to do Herbert a kindly service was a grand thing gained towards 
inducing Minola to fall in love with him. 

So the three conspirators fell to making their arrangements. The 
parts were easily divided. Mr. Heron was to undertake the business 
of the affair, to see publishers and printers and so forth; Mary 
Blanchet was to undertake, or at least endeavour, to obtain the con- 
sent of her brother, whose proud spirit might perhaps revolt against 
such patronage, even from friendly hands. Miss Grey was to bear 
the cost. It was soon a very gratifying thing to the conspirators 
to know that no objection whatever was likely to come from Mr. 
Blanchet. The poet accepted the proffered favour not only with 
readiness but with joy, and was particularly delighted and flattered 
when he learned from Mary—what Mary was specially ordered not 
to tell him—that Miss Grey was his lady-patroness. He was to have 
been allowed vaguely to understand that friends and admirers—whose 
name might have been Legion—were combined to secure justice for 
him. But Mary, in the pride of her heart, told him all the truth, and 
her brother was greatly pleased and very proud. ‘The only stipulation 
he made was that the poems should be brought out in a certain style, 
with such paper, such margins, such binding, and so on: according to 
the pattern of another poet’s works, whereof he was to furnish a copy, 

“ She will be rich one day, Mary,” he said, “and she can afford 
to do something for Art.” 

“Will she be rich?” Mary asked eagerly. ‘Oh, I am so glad}! 
She ought to be a princess ; she should be, if I were a queen.” 

“ Yes, she'll be rich—what you and I would call rich,” he said 
carelessly. ‘‘ Everything is to be hers, when the stepmother dies ; 
and I believe she is in a galloping consumption.” 

** How do you know, Herbert ?” 

“You asked me to enquire, you know,” he said, “and I did 
enquire. It was easily done. Her father left his money and things 
to his second wife only for her life ; when she dies everything comes 
to your friend; and I hear the woman can’t live long. Keep all 
that to yourself, Mary.” 

“T am sure Minola doesn’t know anything about it. I know she 
never asked nor thought of it.” 

“ Very likely, and the old people would not tell her. But it’s true 
for all that. So you see, Mary, we can afford to have justice done to 
these poems of mine. If they are stones of any value, let them be put 
in proper setting or not set at all. I am entitled to ask that much.” 
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CuapTer XII. 
‘LOVE, THE MESSENGER OF DEATH.” 


Victor HERON seemed to Minola about this time in a fair way 
to let his great grievance go by altogether. He was filled with 
it personally when he had time to think about it, but the grievances 
of somebody else were always coming across his path, and drawing 
away his attention from his own affairs. Minola very soon noticed 
this peculiarity in him, and at first could hardly believe in its 
genuineness ; it so conflicted with all her accepted theories about 
the ingrained selfishness of man. But by watching and studying his 
ways, which she did with some interest, she found that he really had 
that unusual weakness, and she was partly amused and partly 
annoyed by it. She felt angry with him now and then for neglecting 
his own task, like another Hylas, to pick up every little blossom 
of alien grievance flung in his way. She pressed on him with an 
earnestness which their growing friendship seemed to warrant the 
necessity of his doing something to set his cause right or ceasing to 
tell himself that he had a cause which called for justice. 

It would not be easy to find a more singular friendship than that 
which was growing up between Miss Grey and Victor. She received 
him whenever he chose to come and see her. Many a night when 
Mary Blanchet and she sat together he would look in upon them as 
he went to some dinner-party, or even as he came home from one, if 
he had got away early, and have a few minutes’ talk with them. He 
came often in the afternoon, and if Minola did not happen to be at 
home, he would nevertheless remain and have a long chat with 
Mary Blanchet. He seemed always in good humour with himself 
and everybody else, except in so far as his grievance was con- 
cerned, and always perfectly happy. It has been already shown 
that, although quite a young man, he considered himself, by virtue of 
his experience and his public career, ever so much older than 
Minola. Once or twice he sent a throb of keen delight through 
Mary Blanchet’s heart by speaking of something that “I can re- 
member, Miss Blanchet, and perhaps you may remember it—but 
Miss Grey couldn’t, of course.” ‘To be put on anything like equal 
ground with him as to years was a delightful experience to the 
poetess. It was all the more delicious because there was such an 
evident genuineness in his suggestion. Of course, if he had meant 
to pay her a compliment—such as a foolish person might be pleased 
with, but not she, thank goodness—he would have pretended to 
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think her as young as Minola. But he had done nothing of the 
kind ; and he evidently thought that she was about the same age as 
himself. 

At all events, and it was more to the purpose, he set down Miss 
Grey as belonging to quite a different stage of growth from that to 
which he had attained. He thought her a handsome and very clever 
girl, who had the additional advantage over most other girls that she 
was rather tall, and that he therefore was not compelled to stoop much 
when speaking to her. He liked women and girls generally. He 
hardly ever saw the woman or girl he did not like. If he had known 
that a woman was insincere or affected, he would not have liked her ; 
but then he never knew it; he never saw it; it never occurred to 
him. Anybody could have seen that he was a man who had no 
sisters or girl-cousins. The most innocent and natural affectations of 
womanhood were too deep for him to see. There really was a 
great deal of truth in what he had said to Minola about his goddess 
theory as regarded women. He made no secret about his greatly 
admiring her—thinking her very clever and fresh and handsome. 
He would without any hesitation have told her that he liked her best 
of all the women he knew, but then he had often told her that he 
liked other women very much. He seemed therefore the man whom 
a pure and fearless woman, even though living in Minola’s odd con- 
dition of semi-isolation, might frankly accept as a friend without the 
slightest fear for the tranquillity of his heart or of hers. Minola, too, 
had always in her own breast resented with anger and contempt the 
idea that a man and woman can never be brought together and allowed 
to walk in the beaten way of friendship without their forthwith wan- 
dering off into the thickets and thorny places of love. All such 
ideas she looked upon as imbecility, and scorned. “I don’t like 
men,” she used to say to herself and even to others pretty freely. “I 
never saw a man fit to hold a candle to my Alceste. I never saw 
the man who seemed to me worth a woman’s troubling her heart 
about.” She began to say this of late more than ever, and to say it 
to herself, especially when the day and the evening had closed and 
she was alone in her own room. She said it over almost as if it were 
a sort of charm. 

The business of the poems now gave him many occasions to call, 
and one particular afternoon Victor called. when, by a rare chance, 
Mary Blanchet happened to be out of doors. Minola had had it on 
her mind that he was not pushing his cause very earnestly, and was 
glad of the opportunity of telling him so. He listened with great 
good humour. It is nearly as agreeable to be lectured as to be 
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ptaised by a handsome young woman who is unaffectedly interested 
in one’s welfare. : 

“T shall lose my good opinion of you if you don’t keep more 
steadily to your purpose.” 

“ But I do keep steadily to it. I am always thinking of it.” 

“No; you allow anything and everything to interfere with you. 
Anybody’s affairs seem more to you than your own.” 

Victor shook his head. 

“That isn’t the reason,” he said. ‘I wish it were, or anything 
half so good. No; the truth is, that I get ashamed of the cursed 
work of trying to interest people in my affairs who don’t want to take 
any interest in them. I am a restless sort of person and must be 
doing something, and my own business is now in that awful stage 
when there is nothing practical or active to be done with it. I find it 
easier to get up an appearance of prodigious activity about some 
other person’s affairs. And then, Miss Grey, I don’t mind confessing 
that I am rather sensitive and morbid—egotistic, I suppose—and if 
any one looks coldly on me when I endeavour to interest him in my 
own affairs, I take it to heart more than if it were the business of 
somebody else I had in hand.” 

“ But you talked at one time of appealing to the public. Why 
don’t you do that ?” 

“ Get people to bring my case on in the House of Commons?” 

“Yes; why not?” 

*‘ Tt looks like being patronised and protected and made a client 
of.” 

“Well, why don’t you try and get the chance of doing it yourself?” 

He smiled. 

“T still do hold to that idea—or that dream. I should like it 
very much, if one only had a chance. But no chance seems te turn 
up ; and one loses heart sometimes.” 

“Oh, no,” Minola said earnestly, “ don’t do that.” 

“Don’t do what ?” 

He had hardly been thinking of his own words, and he seemed a 
little surprised at the earnestness of her tone. 

“ Don’t lose heart. Don’t give way. Don’t fall into the track of 
the commonplace and become like every one else. Keep to your 
purpose, Mr. Heron, and don’t be beaten out of it.” 

“No; I haven’t the least idea of that, I can assure you: quite 
the comtrary. But it is so hard to get a chance, or to do anything, 
all at once. Everything moves so slowly in England. But I have a 
plan—we are doing something.” 
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“T am very glad. You seem to me to be doing nothing for 
yourself.” 

“Dol? Ican assure you I am much less Quixotic than you 
imagine. Now, I am so glad to hear that you still like the Parliamentary 
scheme, because that is the idea that I have particularly at heart, and 
if the idea comes to anything there are some reasons why you should 
take a special interest in it.” 

“ Are there really? May I be told what they are?” 

“Well, the whole thing is only in prospect and uncertainty just 
yet. The idea is Money’s, not mine ; he has found out that there is 
going to be a vacancy in a certain borough,” and Victor smiled and 
looked at her, “ before long ; and his idea is that I should become a 
candidate, and tell the people my whole story right out, and ask them 
to give me a chance of defending myself in the House. But the 
thing is not yet in shape enough to talk much about it. Only I 
thought you would be glad to know that I haven’t thrown up the 
sponge all at once.” 

Minola did not very clearly follow all that he had been saying ; 
partly because she was beginning to be afraid that to put herself into 
the position of adviser and confidante to this young man was a scarcely 
becoming performance on her part. Her mind was a little perturbed, 
and she was not a very good listener then. Some people say that 
women seldom are good listeners ; that while they are playing the 
part of audience they are still thinking how they look as performers. 
Anyhow, Minola was now growing anxious to escape from her position. 

“Tam so glad,” she said vaguely, “that you are doing something, 
and that you don’t mean to allow yourself to be beaten.” 

“T don’t mean to be, I assure you,” he said, a little surprised at 
her sudden coolness. “I shouldn’t like to be. That isn’t my way, 
I hope.” 

“I hope not too, and I think not; I wish I had such a purpose. 
Life seems to me such a pitiful thing—and in a man especially— 
when there is no great clear purpose in it.” 

Rut is a man’s trying to get himself a new appointment a great 
clear purpose ?” he asked with a smile. He was now trying to draw 
her out again on the subject, having been much pleased with the 
interest she seemed to take in him, and a little amused by the gravity 
with which she tendered her advice. 

“ No, but yours is not merely trying to get an appointment. You 
are trying to have justice done to your past career and to get an 
opportunity of being useful again in the same sort of way. You don’t 
want to lead an idle life lounging about London. Mr. Blanchet has 
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his poems ; Mr. Money has—well, he has his business, whatever it 
is, and he is in Parliament.” 

At this moment the servant entered and handed a card to Minola. 
A gentleman, she said, particularly wished to see Miss Grey, but he 
would call any time she pleased to name if she could not see him at 
present. Minola’s cheek grew red as she glanced at the card, for it bore 
the name of Mr. Augustus Sheppard, and it had the words pencilled on 
it—“ Wishes particularly to see you—has important business.” Her 
lips trembled. Nothing could be more embarrassing and painful than 
such a visitation. The ‘disagreeable memory of Mr. Sheppard and 
of the part of her life to which he belonged had been banished from 
her thoughts, at least except for occasional returning glimpses, and 
now here was Mr. Sheppard himself in London and asserting a 
right to see her. She could not refuse him, for he did, perhaps, come 
to her with some message from those in Keeton who still would have 
called themselves her family. Mary Blanchet had only just gone 
out, and Minola was left to talk with Mr. Sheppard alone. For a 
moment she had a wild idea of begging Victor Heron to stay and 
bear her company during the interview. But she put this thought 
away instantly, and made up her mind that she had better hear what 
Mr. Sheppard had to say alone. 

“Show the gentleman in, Jane,” she said, as composedly as she 
could. “A friend—at least, a friend of my people, from my old place, 
Mr. Heron.” 

Heron was looking at her, she thought, in a manner that showed 
he had noticed her embarrassment. 

“ Well, I must wish you a good morning,” Mr. Heron said ; “ be 
sure I shan’t forget what you were saying.” 

“Thank you—yes ; what was I saying?” 

“ Oh, the very good advice you were giving me ; and I propose 
to hear it all out another time. Good morning.” 

“ Don’t go for a moment, pray don’t,” she asked, with an earnest- 
ness which surprised Victor. “ Only a moment—I would rather you 
didn’t go just yet.” 

The thought suddenly went through her that Mr. Sheppard was 
the very man to put an exaggerated meaning on the slightest thing 
that seemed to hint at secresy of any kind, and that she had better 
take care to let him see, face to face, what sort of visitor was with 
her when he came. Victor was glad in any case of the chance of 
remaining a few moments longer, and was in no particular hurry to 
go so long as he could think he was not in anybody’s way. 

Victor Heron stood, hat in hand, on the hearth-rug near the 
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chimney-piece. As Mr. Sheppard entered, Heron was the first person 
he happened to see, and the entirely unexpected sight surprised, him. 
He glanced confusedly from Heron to Minola before he spoke a 
word, and his manner, always stiff and formal, seemed to acquire in 
a moment an additional incubus of constraint. Victor Heron had 
something about him which did not seem exactly English, and which, 
to a provincial mind, might well suggest the appearance of a foreigner 
—a Frenchman. Mr. Sheppard had never felt quite satisfied in his 
own mind about that mysterious rival of whom Minola spoke to him 
on the memorable day when he saw her last. She had told him that 
her Alceste was only “a man who lived in a book, Mr. Sheppard—in 
what you would call a play.” How well he remembered the very 
words she used, and the expression of contempt on her lips as she 
used them. And he had got the book—the play—and read it ; 
toiled through it, and found that there was an Alceste in it. So far 
she had told the truth, no doubt; but might not the Alceste have 
a living embodiment, or might she not have found since that time a 
supposed realisation of her Alceste, and might not this be he—this 
handsome, foreign-looking young man, who was lounging there as 
coolly and easily as if the place belonged to him? For a moment 
an awful doubt filled his mind. Could she be married ? was that her 
husband ? 

“ Miss Grey ?” he said in hesitating and questioning tone, as that 
of one who is not quite clear about the identity of the person he is 
addressing ; but Mr. Sheppard was only giving form unconsciously 
to the doubt in his own mind, Are you still Miss Grey ? 

The words and their tone were rather fortunate for Minola. They 
amused her and seemed ridiculous, although she did not guess at Mr. 
Sheppard’s real meaning, and they enabled her to get back at once to 
her easy contempt for him. 

“You must have forgotten my appearance very soon, Mr. 
Sheppard,” she said, in a tone which carried the contempt so 
lightly and easily that he probably did not perceive it, “or I must 
have changed very much, if you are not quite certain whether I am 
Miss Grey. You have not changed at all; I should have known you 
anywhere.” 

“Tt is not that,” Mr. Sheppard said with a little renewal of cheer- 
fulness. “I should have known you anywhere, Miss Grey. You 
have not changed, except indeed that you have, if that were possible, 
improved. Indeed, I would venture to say that you have decidedly 
improved.” 

“ Thank you : you are very kind.” 
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“Tt would be less surprising if you, Miss Grey, had had some 
difficulty in recognising me. Fortune, perhaps, has withdrawn some of 
her blessings from others only to pour them more lavishly on you.” 

“T feel very well, thank you ; but I hope fortune has not been 
robbing any Peter to pay Paul in my case. You, at least, don’t seem 
to have been cheated out of any of your good health, Mr. Sheppard.” 

While he made his little formal speeches Mr. Sheppard continued 
to glance sidelong at Victor Heron. Mr. Heron now left his place at 
the chimney-piece and came forward to take his leave. 

“Must you go?” Minola asked, with as easy a manner as she 
could assume. She dreaded a téte-d-téte with Sheppard, and she also 
dreaded to let it be seen that she dreaded it. If Mary Blanchet 
would only come! 

An expedient occurred to her for putting off the dreaded conver- 
sation yet a moment, and giving Mary Blanchet another chance. 

“‘T should like my friends to know each other,” Minola said, with 
a gaiety of manner which was hardly in keeping with her natural ways. 

People are not introduced to each other now, I believe, when they 
meet by chance in London, but we are none of us Londoners. Mr. 
Sheppard comes from Keeton, Mr. Heron, and is one of the oldest 
friends of my family.” 

Mr. Heron held out his hand with eyes of beaming friendliness. 

“Mr. Heron ?” Sheppard asked slowly, “ Mr. Victor Heron?” 

“Victor Heron, indeed !” 

“‘ Mr. Victor Heron, formerly of the St. Xavier’s Settlements ? ” 

Heron only nodded this time, finding Mr. Sheppard’s manner not 
agreeable. Minola wondered what her townsman was thinking of, 
and how he came to know Heron’s name and history. 

“Then my name must surely be known to you, Mr. Heron. The 
name of Augustus Sheppard, of Duke’s-Keeton ?” ; 

“No, sir,” Heron replied, “I am sorry to say that I don’t remem- 
ber to have heard the name before.” 

“ Indeed !” Mr. Sheppard said with a formal smile, intended to be 
incredulous and yet not to seem too plainly so ; “yet we are rivals, 
Mr. Heron.” 

Minola started and coloured. 

“ At least, we are to be,” Mr. Sheppard went on—“ if rumour in 
Duke’s-Keeton speaks the truth. Iam not wrong in assuming that 
I have the honour of addressing the future Radical—I mean Liberal 
—candidate for that borough ?” 

“ Oh, that’s it!” Heron said carelessly, “ yes, yes: I didn’t know 
that rumour had yet troubled herself about the matter so much as to 
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speak of it truly or falsely. But, of course, since you have heard it, 
Mr. Sheppard, it’s nosecret. I have some ideas that way, Miss Grey. 
I intend to try whether I can impress your townspeople. This gen- 
tleman, I suppose, is on the other side.” 

“T am the other side,” Mr. Sheppard said gravely. “I am to 
be the Conservative candidate—I was accepted by the party as the 
Conservative candidate, no matter who the Radical may be.” 

“ Well, Mr. Sheppard, we shall not be the less good friends, I 
hope,” Heron said cheerily ; “I can’t be expected to wish that the 
best man may win, for that would be to wish failure for myseif, but I 
wish the better cause may win, and in that you will join me. Good 
morning, Miss Grey !” 

The room seemed to grow very chilly to Minola when his 
bright smile and sweet courteous tones were withdrawn, and she was 
left with her old lover. 

There was not much in Sheppard’s appearance to win her back to 
any interestin him. He did not compare advantageously with Victor 
Heron. When Heron left the room, the light seemed to have gone 
out ; Heron was so fresh, so free, so sweet, and yet so strong, full of 
youth and spirit, and manhood, a natural gentleman without the 
insipidity of the manners of society. Poor Augustus Sheppard was 
formal, constrained, and prosaic ; he had not even the dignity of 
austerity. He was not self-sufficing: he was only self-sufficient. 
As he stood there he was awkward, and almost cowed. He seemed 
as if he were afraid of the girl, and Minola was woman enough to be 
angry with him because he seemed afraid of her. He was handsome, 
but in that commonplace sort of way which in a woman’s eyes is 
often worse than being ugly. Minola felt almost pitiless towards him, 
although the girl’s whole nature was usuaily full of pity, for, as has 
already been said, she did not believe in his affection, and thought 
him a thorough sham. He stood awkwardly there, and she would not 
relieve him from his embarrassment by saying a word. 

“ Well, Miss Grey,” he began at last, “I suppose you hardly 
expected to see me.” 

“IT did not know you were in town, Mr. Sheppard.” 

“T fear I am not very welcome,” he said, with an uncomfortable 
smile ; “ but your mother particularly wished me to see you.” 

“ My mother, Mr. Sheppard !” Minola grew red with pain and 
anger. 

“T mean your step-mother, of course—the wife of your father.” 

“ Once the wife of my father ; now the wife of somebody else.” 

“Well, well! at all events, the person who might be naturally 
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supposed to have the best claim to some authority—or influence ; 
influence, let us say—over you.” 

“ Has Mrs. Saulsbury sent you to say that she thinks she ought 
to have some influence over me?” 

“Qh, no,” he answered with that gentle deprecation of anger 
which is usually such fuel to anger’s fire. “ Mrs. Saulsbury has 
given up any idea of the kind long since—quite long since, I assure 
you. I think, if you will permit me to say it, that you were always 
a little unjust in your judgment of Mrs. Saulsbury. She is a true- 
hearted and excellent woman.” 

Minola said nothing. Perhaps she felt that she never had been 
quite in a position to do impartial justice to the excellence and the 
true-heartedness of Mrs. Saulsbury. 

“ But,” Mr. Sheppard resumed, with a gentle motion of his hands, 
as if he would wave away now all superfluous and hopeless contro- 
versy, “that was not what I came to say.” 

Minola bowed slightly to signify that she was glad to know he 
was coming to the point at last. 

“ Mrs. Saulsbury is in very weak health, Miss Grey; something 
wrong with the lungs, I fear.” 

Minola was not much impressed at first. It was one of Mrs. 
Saulsbury’s ways to cry “wolf!” very often as regarded the condition 
of her lungs ; and up to the time of Minola’s leaving, people had not 
been in serious expectation of the wolf’s really putting his head in at 
the door. 

Mr. Sheppard saw in Minola’s face what she did not say. 

“It is something really serious,” he said. ‘ Mr. Saulsbury knows 
it, and every one. You have not been in correspondence with them 
for some time, Miss Grey.” 

“No,” said Miss Grey—“I wrote, and nobody answered my 
letter.” 

“T am afraid it was regarded as—as—” 

“Undutiful perhaps ?” 

* Well,—unfriendly. But Mrs. Saulsbury now fears—or rather 
knows, for she is too good a woman to fear—that the end is nigh, 
and she wishes to be in fullest reconciliation with every one.” 

“Oh, has she sent for me?” Minola said, with something like a 
cry, all her coldness and formality vanishing with her contempt. 
“T’ll go, Mr. Sheppard, oh yes, at once! I did not know—I never 
thought that she was really in any danger.” 

Poor Minola! with all her wild-bird freedom and her pride in her 
lonely independence and her love of London, there yet remained in 
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her that instinct of home, that devotion to the principle of family and 
authority, that she would have done homage at such a moment, and 
with something like enthusiasm, to even such a simulacrum of the 
genius of home as she had lately known. Something had passed 
through her mind that very day as she talked with Heron, and feared 
she had talked too freely ; something that had made her think with 
vague pain of yearning on the sweetness of a sheltered home. Her 
heart beat as she thought, “I will go to her—I will go home;_I will 
try to love her.” 

Mr. Sheppard dispelled her enthusiasm. “ Mrs. Saulsbury did 
not exactly express a wish to see you.” 

“Oh!” 

“ In fact, when that was suggested to her—I am sure I need hardly 
say that I at once suggested it—she thought, and perhaps wisely, that 
it would be better you should not meet.” 

Minola drew back, and stood as Mr. Heron had been standing 
near the chimney-piece. She did not speak. 

“ But Mrs. Saulsbury begged me to convey to you the assurance 
of her entire and cordial forgiveness.” 

Minola bowed gravely. 

“And her hope that you will be happy in life and be guided 
towards true ends, and find that peace which it has been her privilege 
to find.” 

Minola bore all this without a word. 

“What shall I say to her from you?” he asked. “ Miss Grey, 
remember that she is dying.” 

The caution was not needed. ; 

“Say that I thank her,” said Minola, in a low subdued tone. “Say 
that, after what flourish your nature will, Mr. Sheppard. I suppose I 
was wrong as much as she ; I suppose it was often my fault that we 
did not get on better. Say that I am deeply grieved to hear that 
she is so dangerously ill, but that I hope—oh, so sincerely !—that 
she may yet recover.” : 

Mr. Sheppard looked into her eyes with puzzled wonder. Was 
she speaking in affected meekness ; or in irony, as was her wont? 
Was the proud, rebellious girl really so gentle and subdued? Could 
it be that she took thus humbly Mrs. Saulsbury’s pardon? Yes, it 
seemed all genuine. There was no constraint on the lines of her lips; 
there was no scorn in her eyes. In truth, the sympathetic and 
generous heart of the girl was touched to the quick. The prospect of 
death sanctified the woman who had been so hard to her, and turned 
her cold self-complacent pardon into a blessing. If the dying are 
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often the most egotistic and self-complacent of all human crea- 
tures, and are apt to make of their very condition a fresh title to lord 
it for the moment over the living—as if none had ever died before, 
and none would die after them, and therefore the world must pay 
special attention and homage to them—if this is so, Minola did not 
then know it or think about it. 

The one thing on earth which Mr. Sheppard most loved to see 
was woman amenable to authority. He longed more passionately 
than ever to make Minola his wife. 

“There is something else on which I should like to have your 
permission to speak,” he said ; and his thin lips grew a little tremu- 
lous. “But I could come another time, if you preferred.” 

“T would rather you said now, Mr. Sheppard, whatever you wish 
to say to me.” 

“Tt is only the old story. Have you reconsidered your deter- 
mination—you remember that last day—in Keeton? I am still the 
same.” 

“So am I, Mr. Sheppard.” 

“ But things have changed—many things ; and you may want a 
home ; and you may grow tired of this kind of life—and I shan’t be 
a person to be ashamed of, Minola! I am going to be in Parliament, 
and you shall hear me speak—and I know I shall get on. I have 
great patience. I succeed in everything—I really do.” 

She smiled sadly and shook her head. 

“ In everything else, I do assure you, so far—and I may even in 
that ; I must, for I have set my heart upon it.” 

She turned to him with a glance of scorn and anger. But his 
face was so full of genuine emotion, of anxiety and passion and pain, 
that its handsome commonplace character became almost poetic. 
His lips were quivering; and she could see drops of moisture 
on his shining forehead, and his eyes were positively glittering, as if 
in tears. 

“ Don’t speak harshly to me,” he pleaded, “for I don’t deserve it. 
I love you with all my heart, and to-day more than ever—a thou- 
sand times more—for you have shown yourself so generous and 
forgiving—and—and like a Christian.” 

Then for the first time the thought came, a conviction, into her 
mind—* He really_is sincere!” A great wave of new compassion 
swept away all other emotions. 

“Mr. Sheppard,” she said in softened tones, “I do ask of you 
not to say any more of this. I couldn’t love you, even if I tried, 
and why should you wish me to try? I am not worth all this—I 
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tell you with all my heart that I am not worth it, and that you 
would think so one day if I were foolish enough to—to listen to you. 
Oh ! indeed you are better without me. I wish you every success 
and happiness. I don’t want to marry.” 

“ Once,” he said, “ you told me there was no one you cared for 
but a man in a book. I wonder, is that so now?” 

In spite of herself, the colour rushed into Minola’s face. It was 
a lucky question for her, however unlucky for him, because it 
recalled her from her softer mood to natural anger. 

“ You can believe me in love with anyone you please to select in 
or out of a book, Mr. Sheppard, so long as it gives you a reason for 
not persecuting me with your own attentions. I like a man ina 
book better than one out of it ; it is so easy to close the book and 
be free of his company when he grows disagreeable.” 

She did not look particularly like a Christian then, probably, in 
his eyes. He left her, his heart bursting with love and anger. 
When Mary Blanchet returned, she found Minola pale and haggard, 
her eyes wasted with tears. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE MATTERHORN WITHOUT 
GUIDES. 


HATEVER other mountains become vulgarised, the Matter- 

horn will always inspire respect, even should a railway be 

made to its foot, and an ant-hill of tourists cluster round it. Its 

solitary position, its unrivalled form, its tragic history, combine to 

invest it with a halo that the meanest surroundings could not dim. 

Though its defiant inaccessibility is a thing of the past, and people 

now flock to the ascent, something of the awe which fell on men’s 

minds, when eleven years ago they shuddered at a sad catastrophe, 
still clings to their conception of the Matterhorn. 

It was not, however, only on the mountain that a gloom was 
thrown by an event whose exceptional circumstances have been too 
often overlooked ; mountaineering itself shared an adverse prejudice. 
The public is only now beginning to beaware that a manly and harmless 
form of recreation does not necessarily involve unjustifiable risk, and 
to regard with as much complacency Alpine excursions as pursuits 
like hunting or yachting. It cannot be too often repeated that the 
accidents which have occurred have been in almost every case due 
to the neglect or ignorance of precautions which it is the special 
province of mountaineering to teach. It is as unfair to tax the latter 
with the consequences of the vagaries of inexperienced tourists, as to 
look on yachting with suspicion because every year we hear of inex- 
perienced persons losing their lives on the sea in pursuit of pleasure. 
If elderly gentlemen with umbrellas will gamble for their lives on 
insecure places like glaciers, it is not mountaineering that is 
in fault. 

But you and your friends, it will be urged, in going without guides, 
were land-lubbers on the deep sea without a pilot, infants straying 
away from their nurse on a cliff-edge! Now, it is certainly no part of 
my present purpose to advocate mountaineering without guides, but 
some kind of an afologia in our case is on public grounds necessary. 
In a matter of this kind the fullest publicity is the truest public 
service. Granted that we were justified in making the expedition at 
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all, what more humane than to prove that it only differed in name 
from an ascent made with guides! Our justification in making the 
attempt appears to me to rest solely on our personal qualifications, 
for I leave to those who have objected to the expedition, on the 
grounds of danger caused to the lives of others by our example, the 
solution of the problem, how far it is a man’s duty to sacrifice his 
own otherwise innocent and healthy enjoyment to avoid possible 
detriment to others. I will content myself with noticing that the 
objection would apply equally in the case of many others of our 
countrymen who have opened out new fields for possible imitation on 
the part of persons not duly qualified. If competent persons try the 
mountain after us, they alone will be responsible for attention to the 
conditions and precautions necessary to success. Should persons of 
less capacity be impelled by carelessness or ignorance of themselves 
to an attempt above their powers, they must take the consequences. 
As to ordinary tourists, I willingly take on myself the risk they 
would run on the Matterhorn, for it would be physically impossible 
for them to set footon it. Its access is guarded by places which for 
all but the initiated are fraught with terror, and they would fail to 
drag their tottering limbs so much as within range of a falling 
stone ! 

Anyhow, it is only those who appreciate the sweets of going 
without guides that are likely to care for the pains. The pleasure, 
indeed, is no less keen than unique. Eight years ago I experienced 
one of the proudest and happiest days of my life, when I was 
“guide” up the gentle slopes of the Cima di Jazzi! Many a 
morning start has since palled upon me, but never shall I forget the 
splendour of that morning, the beauty of the sun-tipped Matterhorn 
reflected in the tarn—the pride of the borrowed rope, the important 
reality conferred on the expedition by half a bottle of wine which 
was to do for three of us, but, alas! was spilt on the way! It is only 
a sympathetic few that will follow me in speaking of the charm that 
lies in the need of self-reliance, in the trust in friends, in the very 
alternation of hope and fear. Probably the greatest enjoyment is to 
be met with when the dispensing with guides is occasional and by 
way of a change from ordinary mountaineering. The provinces are 
distinct. The more difficult expeditions must be allowed to remain 
in the hands of the guides. Imprudence on this point could only 
tead to disappointment or disaster. It may be a common saying 
that “So-and-so is as good as a guide,” but, if so, it is a common 
falsehood. I have seen guides climb almost vertical rocks, and have 
been then hauled up the same and afterwards let down, as if I were 
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a bale of cotton making the ascent of a warehouse window. Close 
discrimination is needed in forming a judgment about the character 
of an expedition in which guides are dispensed with ; it may either 
be a thing of ordinary prudence or foolhardy in the extreme. 
Prudence appears to me to demand the following three conditions : 
experience on the part of all the party; gradual practice; an 
expedition not beyond what may be fairly attempted by amateurs. 

I was allowed to explain at length in the Zimes the position of our 
party in regard to prudence. Enough here, that my two friends are 
exceptionally accomplished rock-climbers, and that the Matterhorn is 
essentially a rock-climb ; that one of them, Mr. Cawood, of Rossall 
School, has been a mountaineer from his youth up, and that the Alps 
have been in years past his home no less than his hobby; that about the 
other, Mr. Colgrove, F.R.A.S., Head Master of Loughborough School, 
there is a mountaineering dash that points to an instinctive faculty 
which the most careful practice can only imitate, and that to the daring 
of one possessed with the Bergsteufel when alone he unites when 
descending last man of a roped party the cool trustworthiness of a 
guide. Suffice it, that we took every reasonable precaution, that we 
had ample supplies of food and wine, that the weather was above 
suspicion, and, finally, that we had made an express agreement to turn 
back should the difficulties exceed our powers or involve risk—a con- 
tingency which I for one had contemplated as not at all improbable. 
In point of fact the question never even arose, but we knew that we 
had the necessary moral courage to give the thing up if dangerous, 
for we had proved it on a former occasion. 


We dared do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. 


It was practice, however, in going without guides, gradually ex- 
tended from humble beginnings, that alone led us to the venture. 
Nothing else could have given us the individual and mutual con- 
fidence that emboldened us to grapple with such a mountain. Habit 
is everything. In difficulties, for instance, an immense deal—perhaps 
everything, as was proved in the case of the fatal accident, when, 
strange as it may appear, no check was given by the rope till a fall of 
10 or 12 feet had taken place—depends on the right use of the 
rope ; and I have reason to suspect that good habits on this point are 
often not formed except under the compulsion of responsibility. 
Comparative carelessness in this respect is the natural result of 
habitual reliance on guides. In such matters, again, as descending 
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last man of a party, or hunting out a practicable route, not only is no 
mean ability required, but even ability is useless to inspire con- 
fidence without the test of trial. 

It was by a process of natural development that the ideal ascent of 
the Matterhorn without guides shaped itself gradually in our minds. 
It was a visionary culmination of our previous achievements that 
floated vaguely before us for a year, the very mention of which had 
a playful spell for the sternest mood. The ranks of Alpine climbers 
are largely recruited from hard workers at home. Monotonous 
mental activity, sameness of scene for months together, the summer 
holiday, all beckon to the “ Playground of Europe.” The truest 
recreation is not the smothering of energy, but the transferring it to 
a wholly different field. In the snows of the Alps are soothed and 
cooled the wear and rubs of a year. About our projected feat, then, 
there was a delicious unreality, which, while scarcely allowing the 
formation of a distinct hope, gave piquancy to any allusion to it 
amid too-present realities. To drink to the health of the Matterhorn 
was to make the most careworn of us do violence to his philosophy. 
The vision is a thing of the past ; success has outrun the wildest 
hope, but I doubt whether something of the enchantment has not 
been lost in the realisation. 

At eleven o’clock on the 21st of July, the guides and porters, who 
were fringing the well-known wall that faces the door of the Hétel de 
Monte Rosa, watched with somewhat scornful wonder a party, con- 
sisting of my friends and myself, together with a couple of porters 
who were to return the same night, starting for the hut on the 
Matterhorn. My friends on the previous day having succeeded in 
finding the hut—one of the most difficult parts of the undertaking— 
we had felt at liberty to engage porters, whom no one could now ac- 
cuse us of using as guides. It was with spirits a little damped by 
discouragements, and the dubious or rash character attributed to our 
enterprise, that we turned our backs on the hotel. 

Many a visitor to Zermatt, who has toiled up the wooded hill that 
leads to the Hoérnli, will have sympathetic recollections of the hot sun 
that makes losing the shade of the trees a thing to be dreaded. 
Above the woods the porters picked up some sticks for our fire, 
which afterwards proved to be as inferior in quality as in quantity. 
The leading porter, a guide named I. Sarbach, has since passed a 
more terrible night on the snow near the Felik Joch, after the acci- 
dent which killed his brother, than any to which we could then 
have been subjected. Fortunately, Mr. Cawood, true to his old 
weight-bearing renown, seeing the deficiency, carried up a tree-stem, 
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hewn out with ice-axes. This, with other pickings and some wood 
which we found in the hut, formed a supplement without which we 
should hardly have raised a fire at all. A rugged and dreary ridge of 
rock and snow runs for a mile and a half from the H6rnli, which is its 
terminating point, to the base of the mountain. After traversing the 
greater part of this, we turned down to the left, and skirted the upper 
slopes of the Furgen glacier, which, like a huge wave broken into con- 
fused foam that has exhausted its momentum against a sea-wall and 
is just settling to its fall, splashes up against the rocks of the eastern 
face. Here Mr. Colgrove, who was keeping in front to show the 
porters that we knew the way, must have rather surprised these 
worthies. Espying, from the far side of a slope of ice or frozen snow, 
Sarbach at the head of the rest of the party with great deliberation 
enlarging the steps which he (Mr. Colgrove) had already made, he 
exclaimed, “Oh! are they not big enough?” and, striding back, 
proceeded to enlarge them himself under the guide’s very nose. It 
must have struck Sarbach now that we meant business ! 

A stiff but short scramble, commencing with the not easy passage 
of some indistinct and narrow ledges at the side of one of the snow 
gullies running down to the glacier from the rocks, brought us out on 
the mountain side, and we could feel that we were now indeed on the 
Matterhorn, As seen from the Zermatt valley, the eastern face of 
the Matterhorn presents an imposing and formidable aspect. The 
illusion vanishes when foot is set on the magic ground. No towering 
cliffs, no ice-bound slippery planes on which the very sunbeams can 
scarce gain footing! A vast expanse of rocky wilderness seems to 
open out in front of the traveller, gradually rising from the level of 
the eye. A homely comparison may best serve to suggest to the 
reader the appearance of this formless chaos of rock. Picture 
yourself, then, on the border of a ploughed field, magnified a thousand 
times, metamorphosed into stone, and tilted up at a steeper and 
steeper angle till its giant furrows lose themselves in black, inaccessible 
cliffs ! The frozen ridges, of which the side is composed, seem at first 
sight to admit of wandering at will up or across them, yet a way must 
be selected with discrimination if rough scrambling is to be avoided, 
and the hut is to be reached. It is, indeed, by no means easy for a 
person ignorant of the mountain to unravel the intricacies of this 
desert rock-field. Set a strange mouse in a corner of a ploughed field, 
and it will not easily find a hole of which it only knows the general 
bearings! The rocks themselves are friable and decayed, but in 
many places so easy as to admit of actual walking; a track even 
having formed at one part in the crumbling dédris. Our course lay 
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obliquely to the right, always approaching, but never reaching, the 
aréte. The latter term, I may explain, has crept into mountaineering 
language from the French, in which it signifies technically the “edge,” 
joining two sides of a solid figure. The aréfe of a mountain often 
offers access which the sides deny, as well as security from falling 
stones. The aréfe of the Matterhorn below the “ shoulder” does not 
admit of being traversed, being jagged and broken, and protecting 
itself from intrusion by mighty towers, whose ruined forms are almost 
the only picturesque feature amid the prevailing monotony of this 
side of the mountain. 

The hut is not conspicuous from below, only appearing in sight 
when near at hand. As we surmounted a ridge, we saw it within a 
few minutes of us, nestling on a small platform under the left side of 
one of the massive towers of the aréfe, so that it was near, but not on, 
the latter. In front of the platform the rocks fell sheer away ; while 
from its right-hand corner hung a rope to assist the traveller in 
the steep climb of a few feet which led to it. Allowing the rest of 
the party to go on, I took a hasty sketch of the scene, the summit of 
the mountain appearing to the left of the tower, but lower in the pic- 
ture. The platform, as I found on hauling myself up to it, was no 
luxurious promenade ; and it was necessary to creep cautiously round 
the hut, lest a forgetful step should plunge one down the rocks.' The 
hut had been reached about six o’clock, and when I arrived the por- 
ters were preparing to set off home, and in a few minutes they were 
rattling down the rocks. 

So we three were left alone on this mighty mountain! The 
strangeness of the position could not but make itself felt, but I do 
not think the still night, as it crept slowly on, brought any fear. Risk 
is for the rash, and insecurity for the untried. We had come to do 
what we could, not more; and this desolate, ice-bound hut and 
savage grandeur outside could awake no feeling save the calm con- 
sciousness that in this wild home of Nature’s most mighty forces we 
had but ourselves to rely on. Surely never was night’s solemn march 
more majestically indicated than now! At our feet lay the perfect 
outline of our mountain traced on the snow-fields by an invisible 


' The hut was constructed at the expense of M. Seiler and of the Swiss Alpine 
Club. The work was executed by the brothers Kniibel, and finished July 24, 
1868. The hut is of stone, and is 11 feet long by 6}. Its height above the sea 
is 12,526 feet, that of Zermatt being 5,315, of the Hérnli 9,492, and of the 
Matterhorn 14,705. Its position is clearly marked in photographic views by a 
large and compact patch of snow, about halfway from the base to the shoulder, to 
the immediate right of which it lies. 
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agent behind. Slowly stole on the great shadow, till its sharp point 
climbed the Breithorn, and the phantom peak lost itself in dark blue 
vacancy. On our left, deep below us in the gathering gloom, lay the 
valley and village of Zermatt, flanked on either side by one of the loftiest 
peaks of the Alps—on the left by the Weisshorn, on the right by the 
Dom. Between, vaguely bathed in the golden rays, were the peaks 
and glaciers of the Oberland. On our right the view was cut short 
by the slope of our mountain, but part of the Italian ranges appeared 
in sight in a dim envelopment of cold grey. In front rose the 
massive snows of the Monte Rosa chain, resplendent in full sun, 
and ever intensified in colour as the sunbeams crept nearer their 
summits. Our one tiny window looked out in this direction, so that 
the piercing cold which forbad lingering outside the hut could not 
altogether rob us of the departing glories of the sunset. The slow 
changes were passing with the stately deliberation of a gorgeous 
pageant. Intensely as the higher peaks were glowing in the rich 
orange radiance itself, their brilliance was made yet more vivid by 
contrast with a deep indigo band that, with sharply defined and level 
line, was lifting itself heavily from the horizon. Italy had it long 
been holding in thrall; it was now grasping at the sky, and beating 
up before it, as with sweep of fate, a warm purple zone, that again in 
its turn was melting into the sunlit atmosphere above. 

But the most zsthetic soul cannot altogether ignore the existence 
of cold feet. I had been sketching outside in the biting wind, and 
must confess that I felt nothing more strongly after taking refuge 
inside than that in so doing I had hopelessly chilled my feet, and 
that resting them on ice as I sat was not producing the remedy that 
might have been expected on homceopathic principles. With a floor 
consisting of at least four inches of solid ice, with a temperature fast 
on its road to zero, with wood seemingly resolved not to burn in spite 
of the determined skill brought to bear on it, the mind had a natural 
tendency to concern itself with the immediate situation. Fortunately, 
we had both plenty and variety of wood, and the tantalising delay only 
made the more cheering at length the pleasant music of cracking 
pine, and of snow hissing and sputtering itself to death in the pan. 
The hut on the Matterhorn is notorious for discomfort, but consider- 
ing its position and the difficulties that must have impeded its con- 
struction, the persons using it may well congratulate themselves that 
it is what it is. A shelter from rock and rain, an iron stove, a 
sufficient supply of pots, pans, and blankets, ought surely to 
furnish luxurious night-quarters to a hardy man when the nearest 
valley is 7,000 feet below. We were indeed fortunate beyond 
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hope in having the mountain to ourselves. In spite of the fine 
weather and good condition of the mountain, there had been only 
one previous ascent in the season. Other parties on the moun- 
tain, besides inconveniencing us by crowding the hut and sending 
stones down in moving, would have rendered a really independent 
ascent on our part almost impossible. It was our boast to do the 
thing entirely ourselves: we had no information except what was 
commonly accessible, and this was so scanty as to leave us to the 
guidance of our own observation when we came to the final peak. 
Nor does a rock-climb admit of track-forming, except in occasional 
_ patches of snow. Had one of us made the ascent of the mountain 
before, it would have altered the whole character of the expedition ; 
time, indeed, would have been saved, but at the expense of interest 
and romance. Our exploit can be rarely repeated, for the reason that 
few parties of competent mountaineers could be collected all per- 
sonally ignorant of the ascent. 

Mr. Colgrove developed cooking powers which did him infinite 
credit. The fire was tenderly coaxed, and a peculiar relish given to 
the coffee and mulled wine that put it out of the power of fate to 
touch us. But his zest in superintending the kitchen had its wage, 
for he was the warmest man of the party. The stove, indeed, having 
a pipe judiciously running the length of the cabin, caused a percep- 
tible increase in the temperature—an increase exactly indicated and 
measured by the steady stream of water that began to set towards the 
door from the neighbourhood of the fire. At the same time, any 
permanent improvement was hopeless, for one side of the hut was 
bare rock that but ill fitted the roof which abutted against it. Next 
came the question of bed. At the far end of the cabin lay hay 
resting on boards, which again were in immediate contact with our 
inhospitable floor. Needless to observe, both were as moist as if 
they had been fished up from the Vanguard. On a pole, however, 
was suspended a plentiful store of dry blankets, thick as rugs. The 
foilowing arrangement of our bed was the most satisfactory that could 
be devised. First, a healthy and bracing layer of ice ; second, wet 
but soft hay ; third, wet and hard boards, to which it was devoutly to 
be wished that the under layer might impart the effect of a straw 
mattress ; last, the blankets—six below to form a general layer, and 
above to every man one to roll himself up in at pleasure. Unfortu- 
nately, either we did not lie in the right direction, or our legs were 
longer than had been contemplated by the framers of the bedroom. 
To provide for the inconvenience, we supplemented the bed with all 
the available materials of the establishment, including our ice-axes ; 
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and I am bound to say that, clad in two pairs of socks, stuffed into 
my sack, and finally tight folded in the blanket, my feet never com- 
plained all night. On that night no one of us slept,—why, I find it 
difficult to say in my own case, for I was warm enough most of the 
time. Though we were quiet as dormice, and each possibly gave the 
other two the impression that he was supremely to be envied, yet in 
the morning we each sturdily denied consciousness of sleep. Half- 
past one had been the time agreed on for the commencement of 
attempts to light the fire; and we were growing restless and tossing 
about under the excess of cold that began to make itself felt towards 
morning through ice, straw, blankets, and everything else, when an 
explorer, after some more than usually impatient rolls, tossed himself 
out of bed, and found, to his disappointment, that it was an hour 
beyond that time! 

Our stock of provisions, as I said before, was ample ; a leg of 
mutton stands fire from a battery, whether masked or unmasked, of 
the hungriest men for a surprising length of time ; while the eleven 
bottles of wine that, according to the most trustworthy computation, 
left Zermatt in our company, made free drinking a plain matter of 
duty. The pointed teachings of experience had established the 
general principle that each man should go forth fully equipped, and, 
after the fashion of the old legions, containing in himself all the diverse 
necessaries of war. No one of us expected aid from the commis- 
sariat of another, and each, if cut off from his fellows, could maintain 
himself in face of the enemy till assistance should arrive. Accord- 
ingly each of us pocketed what he thought advisable, and the 
remainder was left in the hut. Our start was effected at about a quarter 
to four, a later hour than we had intended. The delay was to be 
regretted, as it had been daylight for some time. We roped before 
leaving the hut, and henceforward all was new. We stepped straight 
on to the snow slope above mentioned in describing the position of 
the hut, and then proceeded to tackle the rocks. The climb was 
harder throughout than it had been below the hut. We had to pick 
our way amid gullies and ridges, without much to guide us save the 
general direction. Occasionally bands of ice imbedded in the rocks 
had to be crossed. Mr. Colgrove, leading, cut what steps were neces- 
sary, wielding a gigantic battle-axe, which was a very Turk in the 
impartiality with which it spared neither ice nor stone. Both alike 
flew out of the road under its strokes, its owner’s theory being that 
where they fell something must go; while the astonished ice, shivering, 
hastened to form itself into commodious staircases. It seems from 
the account of the guides, who were watching our course with 
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telescopes from below, that we kept too much to the left, and away 
from the aréte, thereby exposing ourselves to possible risk from falling 
stones, for which the Matterhorn has a bad name. My impression, 
however, was that these would be mainly confined to the more 
central part of the face, under the final peak. The only stones we 
saw fall during two days were what we dislodged ourselves ; and 
had any come in our direction we might, perhaps, have been warned 
in time by the noise above to protect ourselves behind rocks. So 
far as I know, this was the only chance of risk of any kind we 
incurred on the mountain. The climb was long and tiring, hands as 
well as feet being in constant use. The selection of the route 
required the continual exercise of judgment, and to facilitate our 
return we made little cairns at various points. We afterwards found 
that we might have made more of these with advantage. As we 
climbed higher, an unexpected cause of discomfort made itself felt. 
The earth having rolled half round since we were watching the great 
shadow at our feet, our side of the mountain was now glistening in 
the full glare of the eastern sun; who beat fiercely on our unpro- 
tected backs, as though the whole country side, and not merely our 
mountain face, had thrown itself athwart his rays. So oppressive 
did this direct fire become that I was fain to divest myself of the 
rarely used waistcoat which I carried as a resource in extremities. 
At last we disentangled ourselves from the rocks, and had a clear 
view of the upper mountain. Above us, a little to the left, and 
temptingly near, rose the final peak, whose dark pyramid of rock is 
so conspicuous an object in the Zermatt views. The rocks of its 
right edge did not from here seem impracticable, and from them was 
hanging, to stimulate our curiosity, a faded rope. Being ignorant 
that the ascent was now made by those very rocks, seemingly so close 
to us, I referred this rope to some perhaps unsuccessful or unrepeated 
attempt. From their base stretched immediately above us that com- 
paratively level portion of the aréfe known as the “ shoulder,” and 
constituting a well-marked feature of the mountain. After some 
consultation, apparent tracks being visible on the ice in more than 
one direction, we ascended the largest of the ice slopes that lie under 
the aréte, and were soon on the latter. 

Monotony was now at an end, for a new view and new thoughts 
crowded on us. Below lay the Zmutt glacier, with the ranges of 
mountains beyond. At our feet the rocks of the shoulder broke 
steep away to the northern face of the mountain. A jagged and 
broken ridge, along which our route evidently lay, alone parted us 
from the rocks of the summit. We rested on the shoulder, at which 
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we had arrived at 6.10, for perhaps half or three-quarters of an hour. 
The narrowness of the ridge and its dilapidated condition made care 
necessary in traversing it. As it began to spread out and lose itself 
in the rocks, we found the commencement of the chains which had 
been affixed to the latter by M. Seiler’s provision. With this aid we 
arrived with little difficulty at a space of easy ground, but with steep 
rocks frowning above us. What was to be our route now? To our 
right the fatal northern face fell away in one tremendous steeply 
sloping plane from the level of the rocks to the glacier below. Ice- 
bound and hard, with few projecting eminences or ridges of rock, it is 
the very back of the mountain which Time’s busy hand has scrubbed 
clean and bare. As I looked down it, I thought that the descent 
of the sufferers from the accident must have been one long slide for 
thousands of feet at least, rather than a series of falls down precipices. 
Its upper portion, where it unites with the rocks in which the shoulder 
merges itself, is of a less forbidding aspect, and offers a possible passage 
to the right. It was this passage which Mr. Whymper’s party, 
deeming a direct attack on the upper rocks impracticable, adopted, 
afterwards doubling back to the avéte above the rocks. A hundred 
yards, perhaps, away to our right was hanging a rope whitened with 
age ; one of three or four pieces, as we afterwards learnt, attached to 
rocks by Mr. Whymper to facilitate his perilous descent after the 
accident. There eleven rough winters had left it to tell its sad tale. 
Should we make for it across the slope, to which access was now open 
to us; or let that other bleached rope that was hanging over the 
precipices above beckon us on to the upper rocks? ‘The latter 
proved our truer friend. We found connected with it the base of 
some more chains, and all doubt was removed. It was now 
manifest that my belief that the route still pursued crossed obliquely 
part of the northern face, though avoiding the exact site of the 
accident, had rested altogether on a mistake. ‘The written accounts 
indeed are confusing; but on a clear day no one can possibly 
confuse two routes which are incompatible with each other. The 
chains led us straight up the rocks, skirting their eastern edge. The 
climb now became of a much more difficult character, the rocks 
being exceedingly steep. As to our chance of getting up without 
the chains I cannot-speak with certainty, not having made the trial ; 
nor did the chains stop to select a way. 

The rocks passed, the mountain was clearly ours. I had been 
under the impression that work of considerable difficulty would 
remain after the chains ; whereas, in fact, little more was left to be 
surmounted than a slope of frozen snow or ice, of gradually decreasing 
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steepness and no formidable character. Nearer and clearer grew the 
topmost ridge ; the faint hopes that had been struggling for a covert 
existence for a year past were fast assuming a matter-of-fact aspect 
quaintly at variance with the excitement of anticipated possibilities. 
Not many words were spoken as we pressed on; thought even 
seemed to lag behind the certainty that our toils were over and suc- 
cess won. A few steps, and in another instant, on the apex of the 
black pyramid of rock, the big telescope at the Riffel made out an 
ensign triumphantly waved on high. It was a handkerchief fastened 
to Mr. Colgrove’s ice-axe. We were now on the eastern extremity of 
the summit, which is a ridge about 350 feet in length, running nearly 
due east and west. Seeing that a point farther along the ridge was 
slightly higher, and had a pole stuck in the snow, we quickly ad- 
journed to this, and made ourselves as comfortable as a sloping snow 
seat, a few scanty rocks below, and a freezing wind would permit. 
We had not, however, arrived at the other extremity of the ridge, nor 
even in the centre of it ; for beyond us there extended a long depres- 
sion of a more irregular character than what we had passed, suc- 
ceeded by another slight eminence, perhaps exactly equal in height to 
our own. To traverse the intervening portion of the ridge would not 
have been easy, and the attempt was not worth our while. 

If you could get a wave, when in the act of curling over before it 
breaks, to stand still and be photographed ; or, better still, if you 
could suddenly freeze it, you would have no bad notion of the top of 
the Matterhorn. It is a thin snow ridge, in which but few rocks crop 
up, sloping steeply up from the north, and hanging itself in festoons 
over the southern cliffs. I should call it a provoking summit ; for 
neither was any one point high enough to enable one to survey the 
whole view, except the distant parts, satisfactorily at once, nor was 
there facility for locomotion, it not being safe to wander about un- 
roped. Lying at full length, while my friends held the rope, I looked 
over the Italian side. Never had I seen so stupendous a precipice! 
It seemed to fall for, say, 2,000 feet in a pluinb-line from the eye, till 
the savage buttresses began to spread themselves out to their deep 
roots in the dim head of the Val Tournanche below. 

A detailed description of the view is not necessary. It was what 
might have been expected from the height and isolated position of 
the mountain. The main Alps, from Monte Rosa to Mont Blanc, 
were quite clear, but a sea of clouds, as is often the case, rested on 
the Italian mountains. The interest of such a view must be sought in 
other than artistic considerations. It is not from the very high sum- 
mits that the most satisfactory panoramic views are to be obtained, 
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neither grandeur of form nor beauty of colouring, as a rule, surviving 
the last 2,000 feet. On the one hand, deterioration of form is in- 
evitable from perspective degradation, and the noblest peak may 
appear mean when you look down on it; on the other, the heavier 
atmosphere, which is the source of beauty below, appears, when you 
are raised above it, but as a cloak of ugliness. It is a medium which 
will not bear being reversed. Nothing struck me more in the view 
from the Matterhorn than the murky gloom under which the lower 
peaks and the recesses from which they sprang were thrown. Brilliant 
as was the day, well-known mountains were confused and blurred 
in form, and, being debased below the horizon, appeared so insigni- 
ficant that one had hardly patience to unravel their maze. A couple 
of conspicuous points—Mont Blanc and the Grand Combin (I was 
looking westward)—rose above a wilderness of uninteresting shapes, 
in which lack of clearness was not compensated for by richness of 
colouring. It is probable that the most favourable conditions for 
striking effects in the case of the highest mountains are to be met with 
in broken weather. The alternations of mist and sunshine, the fleeting 
glimpses of the lower world that delight while they tantalise, the 
supremacy of the mighty peaks that draw themselves up to battle 
with the clouds and show that they are indeed giants, the depth of 
the shadows, the wonder of the sunlit tracts, the sense of height con- 
veyed by the sight of cloudland thousands of feet below—all these 
have joys to give, unknown to the commonplace uniformity of a 
cloudless day. 

We remained more than an hour on the summit—from 9.35 to 
10.45—exposed to a wind which was fortunately less strong than keen. 
After satisfying myself that I was not sitting over vacancy, I took a 
rough sketch ; and one of my friends attached a piece of wood, on 
which he had imprinted our names, as a cross-bar to the pole. Cold 
drove us into marching order, Mr. Colgrove occupying the post of 
honour in the rear. No uncomfortable thoughts as to the descent 
now presented themselves, as is sometimes the case. My remark on 
arrival, “‘ Well, we have got to the top, and we know that we can get 
down safely,” was justified by our descent, for it involved no serious 
difficulty. The ice-slope required care, but gave little trouble, none 
of us having been so unwise in ascending as to leave his ice-axe 
below. We used all caution. To allow individual freedom of move- 
ment on the chains the two ropes that we carried were tied together. 
The hundred feet of rope so produced gave occasion to the guides 
to exult through their telescopes, under the impression that we were 
unroped ; the result to ourselves was that each had in places his 
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piece of precipice to himself, so that gymnastic exercises of merit 
were wasted for want of spectators. It gave a curious feeling 
moving down with one hand on those, for the time, endless chains, 
just as the rope silently descending above one’s head allowed one. 
Our progress was continual, and not unpleasant. Nothing in the 
Alps changes its character more than the final peak of the Matter- 
horn. In spite of the chains, in spite of fine weather, I am convinced 
from the account given me by an excellent mountaineer of his 
personal experience, that, when the mountain is in bad condition, the 
gravest difficulties and perhaps peril may be encountered there even 
by experienced men with first-rate guides. 

Arrived at the shoulder, with a keen sense of the discomforts of 
a broken head, we reversed our tactics, and, using one rope, huddled 
close together on the rocky face. After descending the ice-slope 
with great care—it was no place to be trifled with, and we were 
obliged to be all on it at the same time—we plodded down the 
rocks, and the débris that we dislodged went crashing below. Nothing 
is more aggravating thama long descent over rotten rocks. Perhaps 
you have discovered one spot where you may plant your foot in 
security, when, alas! a second glance shows you that never was 
mitrailleuse invented by our ingenious neighbours across the Channel 
more sure to riddle its mark, than that identical spot is to discharge 
its weapons on your friend’s head at the touch of your foot. I need 
not describe our progress: how we welcomed each cairn of the 
morning, and thought only too long each cairnless interval; how 
we scrambled on somehow, keeping our main direction in spite of 
perverse gullies or ridges ; how the tail became the head, and the 
head the tail, till the new tail found it inconvenient, and the old 
order. was restored; how the middle grumbled at being pulled 
simultaneously from above and below ; how, at last, we hailed the 
hut, and the first stage of the wearisome scramble down the face was 
over. 

Our feat was now accomplished, though not our work. But it 
was uneventful toil that lay before us, and we regarded it with the 
calm satisfaction of those who know their victory is won. We might 
be benighted before reaching Zermatt, but what of that? A few 
patient growls, a few harmless stumbles, and we should get to the 
hotel some time. That “some time” is a great consolation when all 
other uncertainty is ended. It was 3.30 when we reached the hut, 
and we left it after about three-quarters of an hour’s stay, everything 
having been cleared up and put to rights inside. Once more evening 
closed round us as we made our way down the rocks, and along the 
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glacier slopes, and the tedious Hoérnli ridge. Our great obelisk had 
been swung round in space and was fast resuming its position of the 
previous night ; and as it kept slowly turning away from the sun it 
was stretching out once more, as on some gigantic dial, its pointed 
shadow across the snow-field below. Our English twilight is unknown 
in these southern latitudes, and night was already setting in when 
we called a halt below the Hornli, by a pure stream head that gushed 
out from the ground. Ourropes were tied up, our brandy was drunk, 
and a compact made for fear of separation that we would enter 
Zermatt together. Through the woods as best we might we de- 
scended in the dark, knocking against imperceptible obstacles with 
great good-will. And yet under this greatest of all tests, and after all 
this long day, we were not footsore, thanks to the sturdy North- 
countryman who had taken a pride in putting good work into our 
boots. The small town of Fleetwood, if it produces nothing else, 
produces Mr. Proctor, and he (and of how many London boot- 
makers can it be said?) knows how to make boots proof alike against 
rocks and snow, and that remain comfortable from beginning to end 
of the longest days ! 

At 9.30 p.m. three figures were seen stalking up through the 
gloom to the hotel door. Were they the same that had set out the 
previous morning with somewhat of the downcast look of men who 
have before them a doubtful enterprise? Yes, and they now face the 
world ready to challenge criticism, and their air is one of triumph. 

The guides and porters congregate round them, the visitors offer 
friendly congratulations, so also do Monsieur and Madame Seiler, 
who have been prepared to wait till eleven. Every servant on the 
staircase has his kindly word of greeting. The “ Doctor,” a veteran 
mountaineer from Vienna, who argued us down by the hour two nights 
before, now recants with fervour, and comes to look on at the dinner 
eaten and the champagne drunk. Dinner and champagne! What 
visions of bliss to flit across the brain when legs are weary and eyes 
no longer of use! The worthy Doctor has been watching us with 
interest through the powerful telescope of the Riffel Hotel, but, 
alas! has omitted to procure the brass band and cannon he promised 
should signal our success! ‘Telescopes appear to have been in 
requisition at Zermatt that day ; our most praiseworthy of landlords 
told me he had organised a band of watchers, with orders never to 
lose sight of us. They saw us down to the hut, and then M. Seiler 
was satisfied. As to the ladies—looks spoke volumes, and it was 
perhaps owing only to the late hour of our arrival, and the slight- 
ness of our acquaintance, that we fell short of the felicity of the 
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inimitable Jules Verne, to whose party, after their “ perilous peregri- 
nations” on Mont Blanc, it was said by fair lips “in earnest tones, 
‘How much you are envied here by everybody!. Let me touch 
your alpenstocks!’ These words” (adds the narrator) “‘ seemed to 
interpret the general feeling.” 

The ascent made some stir at Zermatt. It is one of those achieve- 
ments that cannot fail to be much overrated by the public. I can 
hardly expect to gain credit when I assert that the climbing itself was 
only what we had been accustomed to, that the difficulties were such as 
fairly lay within our combined power. Certainly there was a con- 
siderable test of endurance, for the necessity for actual clambering 
extended more or less over the whole mountain. Thus, on the last 
day, we must have been almost incessantly using hands as well as legs 
for some eleven hours, exclusive of halts. Obviously, therefore, it 
was no light matter. We incurred no appreciable risk, but then we 
knew what we were about, and went resolved to run none. For 
inexperienced men without guides to make the attempt would be 
worse than “foolhardiness ;’ it would be “madness:” at the same 
time, their friends might console themselves with the improbability 


of their even reaching the Matterhorn, 
ARTHUR CUST. 





THE NINE GREEK LYRIC POETS. 


Fragments of far-off melodies. 
WoRDSWORTH. 


ANY are the regions of wonder and beauty overwhelmed by 
the flood of Time, but none more to be regretted than the 
glowing garden of the Greek Lyric Muse ; there bloomed those roses 
of Pieria whose fragrance rescued'them from oblivion, and there sprang 
brilliant flowers and ambrosial fruit such as later culture has never 
equalled. Broken buds, torn petals, bits of dismembered garlands, 
strewn over the drift, or embedded in the sand of the destroying 
river, are all that now remain—poor, discoloured strays, which have, 
nevertheless, by loving hands been sedulously gathered, cleansed, 
and as far as could be revived, so that the generations of our day 
might catch something of the ancient brightness and perfume. 
Multitudinous must have been the bands of the old lyric singers on 
isle and continent amongst a race all whose perceptions were so 
sensitive to harmony and form; but supreme amongst them, by 
the consent of antiquity, (Vine were chosen and distinguished as the 
Lyric Poets of Greece, par excellence. In this famous choir the 
names of Sappho, Pindar, and Anacreon are well known, and, in less 
degree, Simonides and Alczus; with the remaining four, Alcman, 
Stesichorus, Ibycus, and Bacchylides, few save scholars are 
acquainted. Of the splendid caskets that filled the treasure-house 
they raised, nothing except Pindar’s Odes remain perfect—only bits, 
fragments, and 
jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever. 
Dimmed and plucked from their old beautiful settings, these have 
been preserved as quotations or examples, scattered through the dry 
pages of scholiasts, critics, grammarians, and moralists: an attempt is 
here made to present some of the least-flawed splinters of the old, 
exquisitely-finished gems in English forms, trusting that some 
sparkles of the fire that dwelt in them may be retained, and warrant 
the undertaking. 
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Very ancient too are these remains, next to Homer and Hesiod 
almost the earliest extant European utterances; and eldest of the 
Nine Singers was ALCMAN, who, six centuries before our era, invented 
new forms and measures, and adapted them to all the varying dreams 
and passions of the soul, with that sure esthetic instinct which 
characterised Greek art. Though born in softer Lydia, he was reared 
in Lacedemon, and was especially renowned for composing pro- 
cessional hymns for the Spartan maidens, as, robed in white and 
crowned with bay-leaves, they advanced in shining lines to the high 
temple of Apollo. This primitive bard should be imaged to the 
mind’s eye as standing with wreathed brows, harp in hand, at the 
head of those graceful choirs, leading and responding in alternate 
song, or sometimes passionately breaking forth— 


No more, O ye honey-tongued, holy-voiced maids, 
My limbs can uphold me—strength falters and fades : 
Cease! cease! Ah, a Cerylus would that I were, 
Along with the Halcyons cleaving the air, 

With them o’er the spray-crested waves spreading wing, 
Undaunted of heart, the sea-blue bird of spring. 


What bird was the cerylus? A kingfisher the dictionaries say, but 
that it hardly could have been, any more than the halcyon. Moschus 
speaks of it as “ singing over the pale-green sea ;” but sea-birds do 


not sing, and kingfishers haunt fresh water ; it seems as if the species - 


of these famous birds of poetry must be left, as Sit Thomas Browne 
would say, “to higher conjecture.” Though tenacious of his own 
repute for invention, Aleman could recognise artistic promise, and 
has preserved the name and genius of one of his fair pupils, the very 
first recorded poetess, from the oblivion of centuries— 


This form of sweet verse first displayed 
Of all the girls that brightest maid, 
Golden-haired Megalostrata. 


He had a quick eye and ear for nature, and, like the Arabian king, 
knew the notes of all birds, and declares he took some of his measures 
from them. In a few words he paints a pretty picture of a bevy of 
frightened girls— 
The shrinking maidens vainly cried, 

Like birds, when overhead, 

On steady wings outspread, 
A hawk doth glide, 


And nowhere in all the realms of poetry is the “ power of hills” and 
the deep evening hush of a mountain landscape more picturesquely 
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set forth than in the sweet and solemn lines which even Campbell’s 
fine version shall not deter from an attempt at a closer rendering: 
The mountain crests and precipices steep, 
The spurs and torrent-valleys deep, 
The forest-leaves—all black earth’s creeping things— 
Hill-haunting beasts, the tribe of bees, 
Monsters in depths of dark-blue seas, 
And birds in slumber fold their slender wings. 


Goethe has imitated this in his sketch entitled “ Evening ;” and 
there is an echo of it in the night scene in “ Paradise Lost.” The 
Love-God to Alcman, as to all these antique poets, was a delicate but 
terrible deity; sometimes couching, like Ariel, in flower-bells, but 
able, like him, to raise tempests, and flame with lightning— 


Tis not Aphrodite—boylike Eros o’er the flower-cups trips, 
Wild and wanton; may he never touch me e’en with rushes’ tips. 


A Dantesque glimpse, given in one fragment of Tantalus in Hades, 
shows how he could handle graver mythical subjects— 
Throned on a golden chair, 
Shrinking, he sat in dread ; 
Feeling, although he might not dare 


To look, that, held as by a hair, 
Tottered a huge rock overhead. 


Turning now from the continent to the isles, there appeared, a 
generation or two later, one eminently representative of Grecian 
genius, ALc#us of Mitylene, in that isle of Lesbos where the antique 
vividness of life and intellect shone brightest, where sprang the arts of 
war and peace, and where freedom, beauty, and poetry were followed 
with passionate fervour. A noble by birth, he took part with all the 
vehemence of his nature in the disturbed politics of the day ; now 
fighting against the foreign enemy, now siding with his order against 
the democratic factions, and not disdaining in the course of his 
turbulent career, like the free lance of war and poetry that he was, to 
change sides and attack where he once supported. Sometimes driven 
into exile and wandering in far lands, his brilliant, stinging verse was 
ever ready whether for friend or foe. Barely a line survives of the 
“fierce vindictive song,” which, as Wordsworth says, sparkled from 
his lyre against tyrants ; but he seems to have originated the com- 
parison, since so well worn, of a distracted State to a ship tossing in 


a stormy sea— 
The winds’ wild strife confounds my brain— 
One furious wave, lo, hither hurled, 
Another there contending whirled ! 
And we amid the tempest’s strain 
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Drive in the ship before the blast, 
While snap the ropes and cracks the mast 
The sails, now almost worn away, 

Rents long and wide throughout display : 
The anchors fail. Fierce as the first 
Another wave hath o’er us burst, 

And hard the toil and sore the pain 

To bale the water out again. 


His quick; jovial genius excelled in drinking songs and convivial 
catches : wine was sovereign with him for all seasons and occasions. 
It is the mirror wherein men are shown—the elixir for age or sorrow. 
In winter he exclaims—and, centuries after, Horace repeats him, but 
with less animation— 
Zeus pours the rain-floods, o’er the sky 
Lowering tempests howling fly, 

The streams with icy chains are bound. 
Beat back the winter—heap the fire— 


Let the sweet wine mantle higher, 
Wrap mufflers soft each head around. 


But not only was wine excellent in winter; it naturally accompanied 
the gladsome spring, and he cries— 

Quickly, quickly, mix for me up 

Honeyed wines in a beaker-cup ; 

Quickly, quickly, that I may sing 

The joyous coming of flowery spring. 


And most grateful and refreshing was, and is, the delicate Greek 
vintage in the burning days of summer, whose signs the poet has 
accurately noted, when the thistle “‘ bursts into glossy purple,” and 
the cicada—sure concomitant of hottest sunshine—prolongs its shrill- 
ing to distraction— 

Wet thy lungs with wine, for the dog-star rides on high ; 

Oppressive is the season—all things are parched and dry; 

*Mid the leaves the shrill Cicada its song so thin and quick 

Pours out beneath its wings, and bloom the thistles red and thick. 

Drink! for lamps why are we staying? let the finger serve for day. 

Bring me, boy, the bowl capacious—all the various cups display. 

To us mortals mighty Bacchus, son of Zeus and Semelé, 

Gave bright wines, the care-dispellers ; one and two now mix for me— 

Mingle—to the brim, fill upwards—and as cups we drain apace, 

Every fresh one its foregoer’s mounting fumes away shall chase. 


The expression, “let the finger serve for day,” has been ingeniously 
surmised to mean that revellers overtaken by the dark can feel with 
a finger on the goblet’s brim whether it be full ; no need, therefore, to 
* stop for lights to see to fill the cups or mix the wines after the classic 
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fashion. To Alczeus also Love was no soft influence, but a fierce, 


destroying deity— 
Of all the gods is Love most dread, 
Albeit born the child, ’tis said, 
Of delicate-sandalled Iris fair 
And Zephyr of the golden hair. 


Milton may have had this in mind when he wrote of Mirth, the 
daughter of “ Zephyr with Aurora playing.” 

This fiery Greek ran through all the vicissitudes of life, and tinged 
them all with his genius. Remembering how in our own age another 
passionate spirit, also nobly born, a wild, impulsive poet, keen satirist, 
lover of wine and beauty, devoted to freedom, and dying for its cause 
under Grecian skies, wandered and sang amid the sunny Cyclades, a 
Pythagorean philosopher might almost declare thatin Byron Alczeus had, 
after millenniums, lived again and once more visited his former abodes. 

Undying interest attaches to the name of his countrywoman and 
contemporary, SappHo, “the Lesbian woman of immortal song.” 
Age cannot wither the glow and brilliance of her genius. In a land 
and age of poetry she was styled distinctively “ ¢#e poetess,” and 
called by Plato the tenth Muse. Antiquity declared that Venus, 
Love, and the Graces were all united in her; and as the poet of 
passion, tenderness, and love of art and beauty, she has never 
been equalled. Her verse—“more golden than gold,” to use an 
expression of her own—was unapproachable for sweetness and grace 
of expression, fervour, lightness of tread, and quick turn of sentiment; 
and marked withal by an antique frankness and simplicity in utter- 
ing her emotions which modern ideas of feminine suppression find it 
hard to excuse. With what cameo-like distinctness a classic interior 
and domestic group, disturbed by the exclamation of the maiden, 
as she flings down the shuttle, are brought before us in this brief 


fragment !— 
Sweet mother! I the web 
Can weave no more ; 
Keen yearning for my love 
Subdues me sore, 
And tender Aphrodite 
Thrills my heart’s core. 


In another place, with still more self-abandonment, she cxclaiins— 


Love, the wild one, limb-dissolving 
Tyrant, tameless, bitter-sweet, 
All my frame again possesses, 
Shooting swift from brain to feet: 
Like a tree I shake that’s bending 
’Neath a blast fram hills descending, 
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Should this be deemed extravagant, be it remembered that the poet 
who in our time preserves proportion and guides passionate impulses 
most delicately has pictured feelings as wild ; indeed, the Laureate 
might well have called his marvellous vision of a love-distracted 
maiden “ Sappho,” instead of “ Fatima,” for in it he seems to have 
striven even to intensify the Lesbian’s impetuous imagery— 


O love, love, love! O withering might !— 
Lo, parched and withered, deaf and blind, 
I whirl like leaves in roaring wind. 


At other times Sappho more plaintively records her disappointment 
and sorrow— 
The moon hath set; the Pleiades 
Are sloping slowly to the seas; 
*Tis middle night—the hour hath flown, 
And yet, alas! I am alone. 
Ah, fearful me! ah, me! whom pain 
And woes of every kind enchain! 
Like a child whose mother’s lost, 
I am fluttering, terror-tost. 
The softest and most melodious of lyric measures, called after her 
name, was probably invented by her; in this are composed her two 
unapproachable love-poems, A greatly daring attempt to reflect the 
expressions and rhythmic movement of that to Aphrodite is here 
ventured— 
O fickle-souled, deathless one, Aphrodite! 
Daughter of Zeus, weaver of wiles, I pray thee, 
Lady august! never with pangs and bitter 
Anguish affray me! 
But hither come often, as erst with favour 
My invocations pitifully heeding, 
Leaving thy Sire’s golden abode, thou camest 
Down to me speeding. 
Yoked to thy car, delicate sparrows drew thee 
Fleetly to earth, fluttering fast their pinions, 
From heaven’s height through middle ether’s liquid 
Sunny dominions. 
Soon they arrived; thou, O divine one! smiling 
Sweetly from that countenance all immortal, 
Askedst my grief, wherefore I so had called thee 
From the bright portal ? 
What my wild soul languished for, frenzy-stricken ? 
** Who thy love now is it that ill requiteth, 
Sappho? and who thee and thy tender yearning 
Wrongfully slighteth ? 
Though he now fly, quickly he shall pursue thee— 
Scorns he thy gifts? soon he shall freely offer— 
Loves he not? soon, even wert thou unwilling, 
Love shall he proffer,” 
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Come to me then, loosen me from my torment, 
All my heart’s wish unto fulfilment guide thou, 
Grant and fulfil! and an ally most trusty 
Ever abide thou. 
There is no need to excuse this vehement outpouring of passion; 
Sappho, with all the frank directness of primitive manners and feeling, 
claims and exercises the privilege, always conceded to and praised 
in men, of declaring her love in the intensest and most fiery language. 
Tennyson’s poem, “ Fatima,” already alluded to, is but an expansion, 
nothing moderated, of her other still more passionate love-ode. 
None surpassed her in picturesqueness of idea and expression, simple 
withal and natural, as in her address to Hesperus— 
Thou bringest back, O evening star ! 
All things loved that were scattered afar 
By the hour of the bright sunrise ; 


Thou bringest wine, the goat, and the kine, 
Thou bringest the boy to his mother’s eyes. 


Many have imitated this sweet and peaceful passage, that breathes so 
the hush of the soft hour “’tween the gloaming and the mirk when 
the kye comes hame,” and not least successfully a true and most 
musical songstress of our own times, Felicia Hemans, in her verses 
beginning, 
O soft star of the West, 
Gleaming afar, 
Thou’rt guiding all things home, 
Gentle star, etc. 


From several fragments a picture may be pieced together, such as 
Guido or Albano might have painted, of a tranquil classic night scene, 
when a full moon overpowers the starlight, and illuminates a nymph- 
haunted grove and cavern— 
The stars around the lustrous moon 
Withdraw their radiant beams, 
As in full splendour earth she robes 
With silvery sheen of gleams. 
From mossy rocks the sacred water drippeth 
Through feathery boughs, with cool and soothing sound, 
And with the leaves’ soft rustle downward slippeth 
A slumbrous spell around. 
Then, as the broad moon rode on high, 
The maidens stood the altar nigh ; 
And some in graceful measure 
The well-loved spot danced round, 
With lightsome footsteps treading 
The soft and grassy ground ; 
While chains of sweet flowers deftly strung 
About their youthful necks were hung. 
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By the magnetic force of her genius Sappho seems to have gathered 
round her an association of beautiful and gifted women from all parts 
of Greece, several of whose names are embalmed in her verse, who 
were devoted to the culture of art and intellectual refinement. The 
dull and coarse would meet with scant consideration at such hands ; 
and one who, presuming on her wealth, had offended the poetess, 
was smitten with a memorable doom, that has been fulfilled, for her 
name has perished. Dangerous it is to incur “ the curse of minstrel” — 


But after death for ever shalt thou lie 
Of all forgotten, lost to fame, for ne’er 
In the Pierian roses didst thou share; 
Doomed undistinguished ’midst the shades to sigh, 
And with the nameless dead flit through the gloomy air. 

There was nothing in which her genius was held to excel more than 
in Epithalamia, or Bridal Songs. It peculiarly suited her sympathetic 
sense of attraction to celebrate the appearance of a youthful couple. 
Only shreds of these compositions remain. Addressing the bride- 
groom, she anticipates the climax of manly beauty so common in the 
old Arabian Tales—“ he was like a myrobalan tree "—., 

Like Mars he moves—his bearing scan— 

Never stepped a statelier man. 

What shall I liken him to this day? 

To a tall and graceful tree, I'll say. 
And ‘n her own exquisite manner, with an airy turn of sentiment 
rather modern than antique, she compares the fresh, spotless beauty 
of the bride to a fruit hitherto unattainable, though often longed for— 

Like a sweet apple that hung up on high— 

On the topmost twig there, under the sky. 


Had the apple-gatherers, then, forgot? 
No! they saw, but could reach it not. 


Mr. D. G. Rossetti has rendered this fragment very charmingly. It 
had not been brought to light in Coleridge’s time from the old 
rhetorician in whose pages it was entombed, but Coleridge was a 
great reader of out-of-the-way books, and may have chanced upon it, 
and had it in his mind when he drew that fine autumnal picture of 
the one red leaf left dancing in the wind— 

Hanging so light and hanging so high 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 
Sappho’s image had also occurred in almost the same terms to old 


Chaucer— 
O mossie quince ! y-hanging by your stalke, 
The which no man dare plucke awaie nor take 
Of all the folke that passe forthe by or walke. 


The verse of Sappho creeps by us over the waters of Time with a 
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sweet and subtle music all its own, and her most disjointed and frag- 
mentary words are laden with an ambrosial perfume unlike any other. 
Even if her intense and passionate impulses did drive her to the 
traditionary leap from the famous White Cliff that ends the Leucadian 
promontory, a nature like hers was a law unto itself, and it remains 
but to say of her, in the words of a sister-spirit of our days, deep and 
sensitive as her own— 


O poet-woman! none foregoes 
The leap, attaining the repose ! 


And now comes a bright-eyed figure, arrayed in splendid vest- 
ments: he leans on a beautiful youth, who carries an ivory lyre of 
twenty strings ; his lips are wet with wine, and his long locks, though 
garlanded, are grey. All know ANACREON. He lived in a Vathek 
palace, lapped in purple and gold, and surrounded with elegant 
luxury and effeminate beauty. But, though the bard of love and 
wine, he knew little of the consuming fire in which Sappho writhed 
and withered, and his revelry, though delicate, is but for drinking’s 
sake. It is remarkable that the graceful poems linked with his name, 
and so well known through Thomas Moore’s translation, are not his, 
but imitations framed in a much later age. His genuine remains 
have a different ring and style, and so many of them echo with the 
Greek hatred of old age and death, as to make it probable they 
belong to the productions of his later life, and rather call up the 
image of a grey-haired reveller ; this was their frequent burden— 

Now around my hoary head 

Silver hairs already spread ; 

Joyous youth is far away, 

And my very teeth decay. 

Short the interval that’s left 

Ere sweet life is from me reft; 
Therefore do I wail and weep, 
Dreading Hades dark and deep; 
For awful are the caves below, 

The downward pathway full of woe, 
And stern the ordinance, and plain, 
Who tread it ne’er ascend again. 


His drinking was not gross and vulgar, and indeed the ancients 
habitually mixed water liberally with their wine, preferring light ex- 
hilaration of spirits to the heavy-headed revels of ruder races: thus 
he cries— 

Come, now, bring me, boy! a bowl, 

And that at one deep draught the whole 

I may drain, thou mayst combine 

Ten parts water, five parts wine, 
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So that from all madness free 

I may revel joyously. 

Come, give quickly : now no more, 
With boorish shout and senseless roar, 
Scythian-like, we'll worship wine, 

But drink mid festive hymns divine. 


The love-god that haunted him was no little fluttering elf that 
runs sobbing to its mother with a bee-stung finger, but a fierce and 
beautiful deity, whose handling could be of the roughest— 


For Eros with a mighty axe like a swordsmith on me strook, 
And, as though to temper, plunged me in a rushing wintry brook. 


But though delicate and flower-crowned, he was lord amongst the 
gods and subduer of mortals, and might be seen at times dancing 
with the mountain-nymphs— 


O king! O conqueror, Love! with whom 
The dark-eyed nymphs and she, 

Bright in beauty’s purple bloom, 
Aphrodite, sporting free 

On lofty peaks of mountains, play, 

Propitiously draw near, I pray, 

While thanks and vows I offer thee, 

And ever with my love for me 
A trusty co-adviser be. 


He often bursts out with passionate admiration of beauty, but does 
not seem deeply pierced by disdain or rebuff— 


O blooming fair with girlish face! 

I pray thee, but thou giv’st no grace, 
Unheeding that thou dost my soul 
Like a charioteer control ; 


and the light and graceful fancy of his address to a playful girl, 
who laughs at him, has often been imitated— 


Thracian filly! prithee why, 
Sidelong glancing with thine eye, 
Me unkindly dost thou fly? 

Thinkest thou I have no wit ? 
Be assured that well I know 
Over thee the reins to throw, 
Urge thee round the course to go, 

And guide thee with the bit. 
Sporting now in meadow gay, 
Lightly dost thou leap and play, 
For skilful breakers to essay 

Thy taming yet unfit. 


But he generally retreated from those soul-struggles and 
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which Sappho, though dreading, braved; crying, in a Comus-like 
vein— 

Bring me odours, bring me wine, 

Bring me garlands’ flowery twine; 

Come, bring quickly, boy! that I 

May with Love no struggle try. 


Sometimes he threatens laughingly to fly up to Olympus on light 
wings, and arraign the tyrant before the gods ; sometimes he stands 
dumb and stricken, as Love, glancing at his hoary beard, flies past 
him like an eagle on gold-glittering pinions.! 

High over these singing-birds soars PiInpDaR— 


Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air. 


They haunt the sunny crests of the lower hills crowned with 
temples, palaces, and flower-gardens, but his resort is the snow- 
bright, sky-cleaving peak, shooting in solitude over all : there, like 
his own eagle by the side of Zeus, he sits throned above the thunder. 
His great triumphal Odes, the only perfect surviving Greek lyric 
pieces, and often translated, are out of the scope of this attempt ; but 
numerous fragments remain of his hymns, dithyrambs, dance-songs, 
dirges, &c., which probably contained more examples of the 
wild, fervent bursts of song which Horace asserts surpassed all rivalry. 
From these three or four may be selected, beginning with a specimen 
of a dithyrambic invocation which seems to have suggested Goethe’s 
sketch entitled “Sacred Ground ”— 


On the choir-dance look down, 
Olympian Gods ! speed graciously 
The glorious festivity ! 
Dwellers where many a sacrifice 
Up-steaming fragrantly doth rise 
In the thronged heart of Athens’ holy town, 
And stately Agora of old renown ! 
Oh, now this flowery offering 
Of garlands gathered in the spring, 
Which dewy violets inweave, 
Do ye propitiously receive ! 
From on high, 
With Aglaia, come ye nigh ! 
See me going to resound 
Another song in praise 
Of him, the ivy-crowned, 





! And while I mused Love with knit brows went by, 
And with a flying finger swept my lips.— Zennyson, 
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Bromius—the Shouter styled in mortal lays, 
Of Cadmzean Semelé 
And highest Sire the progeny, — 
To him our songs we raise. 
Argive Nemea cannot hide 
The prophet-sign—the palm-tree shoot— 
When in the secret chamber of the Hours 
The nectared blossom-flowers 
Spring’s fragrant breath have joyously descried, 
Then doth it flourish, springing from the root; 
Then on the Earth immortal, everywhere, 
Beloved violet clusters grow, 
And roses blow, 
For wreathing round the hair. 
Hymn with pipe and hymn with song, 
Semelé whose locks are set 
With a golden coronet, = 
Hymn her with loud acclaim, O chorus-throng! 

It would be interesting to know the impression made on a mind 
like Pindar’s by so magnificent, appalling, and unearthly a pheno- 
menon as a solar eclipse, an event that must have been unspeakably 
terrible to a religious Greek, beholding the radiant God of his adora- 
tion attacked by, and, as it were, dying beneath, an inexplicable gloom, 
from which lurid flames as of a destroying conflagration suddenly 
shot forth. In a surviving fragment Pindar shows that he must have 
witnessed that most tremendous spectacle— 

Sunbeam! all-seeing measurer of sight ! 
O Star supreme! whose blinding light 
Eyes now can look on: wherefore dost thou stay 
Thy winged unweariable might, 
To men’s dismay 
Speeding to gloom on thine eternal way? 
By the swift steeds of Zeus divine, 
Sunbeam august! may this tremendous sign 
For weal and safety unto Thebes incline! 
Whether thou foreshowest fight, 
Horrid snow-storm, harvest-blight, 
Bloody tumult, or the main 
Bursting o’er the ravaged plain; 
Frost-bound earth, or summer hours 
Drowned with overwhelming showers; 
Or, flooding earth, thou wilt replace 
The present with another race : 
May my prayers o’er thee prevail, 
Joined with the universal wail ! 


It fell to the lot of the present writer to witness the total eclipse 
of the sun on the western coast of India, in December 1871. When 
the moment of totality came, and the thickening sunlight faded into 
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a weird obscurity, as the black moon, like embodied Erebus, stood 
over the sun, surrounded with the supernatural glory of the rosy-red 
corona, no sounds came from beast or bird, but a long wailing cry— 
a dismal sough of lamentation—arose from the assembled multitudes, 
and from house to house, from village to village, it ran for miles 
along that palm-fringed coast, the cry of a people whose hearts were 
failing them for fear. Some such wide-wailing lamentation may 
have rung in Pindar’s ears as he beheld the amazing vision, but in 
him, as in the people, it only awoke fears of angry gods and impend- 
ing calamities. His verses do not equal the occasion, any more 
than do those of an equally famous poet of antiquity, Archilochus, 
who has commemorated a similar event. Wordsworth, in his piece 
entitled “ Eclipse of the Sun, 1821,” has signally excelled two of the 
very foremost classic poets upon a subject eminently adapted for the 
highest flight of imagination. 

Space cannot be afforded for the remaining longer fragments, such 
as the picturesque references to the wandering star-isle Delos, and the 
sweet and solemn dirges. In a smaller chip Pindar shows, but with 
a turn alien to modern thought, how he appreciated the immortality 
conferred by verse— 


’Tis well good men to praise 

In sweetest and most lovely lays, 
For this alone 

Immortal honour cometh nigh: 

Words live when virtuous actions die 
Forgotten or unknown. 


And in another he rebukes a philosophy that flies too high, and 
asserts that none by seeking can find out God, repeating perhaps the 
primitive Egyptian doctrine to which the science of to-day seems 
inclined to return, that the first principle is darkness unknowable 
thrice pronounced so— 
What mighty dream doth wisdom seem to thee ?— 
Wisdom ! by which a man 
Himself above his fellow can 
Exalt a little ; never may it be 
That human wit can ends divine explore ;— 
And thee, methinks, a mortal mother bore. 


A surviving shred contains a sentiment that bears somewhat 
remarkably upon the warning recorded by the Evangelist against 
laying up treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt. 
Pindar’s words are— 

Gold, child of Zeus! 
Which neither worm nor moth bite, 
That ruleth mortal souls with greatest might! 
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The word for moth is the same in both passages, the former of 
which might almost seem directed against a saying of a famous poet 
that had possibly become proverbial. 

The genius of SresicHorus was marked and peculiar amongst 
the Nine, and delighted in those wild, mythic legends that had been 
previously treated epically, but which he presented in lyric forms 
and measures with a dramatic element. Probably Byron’s “ Heaven 
and Earth,” or Southey’s “ Thalaba,” may bear some resemblance 
to his style and manner of handling his subjects. The classic 
imagination has been sometimes held to shrink from the monstrous 
and grotesque exploits and beings of Northern fable, but neither 
Romance nor Saga can surpass the triple-bodied giant Geryon, with 
six arms and legs, and winged withal, the carrying off of whose en- 
chanted, fire-breathing cattle by Hercules formed the subject of one of 
the principal poems of Stesichorus. Geryon ruled in Spain, a land of 
legend and marvel in that age; and the terrible cattle were stabled 
in spell-guarded caverns beyond the impassable Tartessus river, that 
rolled over the root-like veins of silver mines. One fragment of the 
wild and wondrous tale of the Geryonéis tells how the Sun-god and 
Hercules parted on the ocean-shore, when 

Into the golden bowl then stept 
The Sun, Hyperion-born, and swept 
Over the bounds of ocean, where 
In the desert abysses of holy night 
Dwelt his young bride and children fair ; 
While to the deep grove, dark with laurel-trees, 
Strode back the son of Zeus, great Hercules. 
It was a tradition in antiquity that every night the sun passed in 
a wonderful golden goblet from the west over the dark ocean-stream, 
to rise again in the east. In one scrap Stesichorus says cynically, 
but in accordance with ancient feeling— 
Endless and unprofitable 
’Tis to bewail the dead, 
For all their charm and favour 
Hath for the living fled. 

Of the many works of Stesichorus, highly popular and esteemed 
for centuries, scarce fifty lines have come down to us ; and no more 
of Inycus, a poet unsurpassed, except by Sappho, in passionate 
intensity and voluptuous sweetness of language ; and the praise of 
youthful beauty was the burden of his verse. Like the medizval 
minstrels and troubadours, he wandered from state to state, singing 
his odes at local festivals. ‘The romantic tragedy of his death gives 
a curious glimpse into the social state of Greece at that time. On his 
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way to a festival in Corinth he was attacked and killed in a mountain 
pass by banditti, who had not reached the refinement of keeping for 
ransom. With his last breath the ill-fated poet adjured a flock of cranes 
that chanced to be flying over to witness and avenge his death. A few 
days after, while all Corinth, which had been wondering at and 
lamenting his absence, was assembled in the great theatre open to 
the sky; just when all was silence after an impressive passage, a 
voice suddenly broke out crying, “ Aha! look at the cranes of Ibycus!” 
One of the robbers had involuntarily so addressed his comrade on 
seeing a flock slowly sweeping over the open theatre. The strange 
exclamation instantly aroused suspicion ; the murderers were seized, 
and confessed their crime in guilty confusion. Readers of Schiller 
will remember how dramatically he has dealt with the incident in 
one of his best poems. 


Of the scanty remnants of Ibycus, poor Leyden has very prettily 
expanded one brief shred, here more closely rendered— 


Young blossom of the Graces sweet, 

Love of the bright-haired nymphs, Euryalé! 
Cypris and soft-eyed Persuasion 

*Mid heaps of roses cradled thee. 


In another beautiful but difficult fragment the wild swell of passionate 


feeling is drawn out with great art and picturesque turn of expres- 
sion— 
In the spring Cydonian orchards 
Bloom where streamlets freshly welling 
Lave the maidens’ garden pure, 
And the juicy grape-buds, swelling 
Underneath the branches’ shade, 
On the vine-shoots flourish free ; 
But at no hour will love endure 
Within my heart, in slumber, to be laid: 
Like a Thracian storm-blast, glaring 
With lightning, sweeping o’er the sea 
From Cypris, fiercely rushing, he, 
With scorching frenzy overbearing, 
Crushes all my trembling soul 
Beneath the lovely one’s control. 


And in a similar vein, with unfailing resource of apt and graceful 
imagery, he exclaims— 
Again, ’neath sable eyebrows glancing, 
With quick eyes Eros driveth me 
Into love-nets with endless witchery ; 
But I dread him so advancing, 
Like the yoked steed, that erewhile prizes won, 
But now, with age foredone, 
Where the race-contest closely glows, 
With the swift chariot unwilling goes. 
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“ What raptures,” exclaims Wordsworth, could we recover and 
unroll 
One precious tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure SIMONIDEs ! 

He too was a poet of the isles, born in Ceos, whose inhabitants were 
distinguished for a delicate organisation and sense of proportion, art 
and intellect, “ perfect paired as eagles’ wings”—of which Simonides 
was the consummate exemplar. He was the most romantic and 
pathetic of the Nine, exquisitely polished and refined, though seldom 
thrilling with the fervour and fiery emotions of the elder lyrists. But 
in one flight he rose highest, like a star over storm-clouds, when 
commemorating in brief inscriptions or epigrams the great deeds he 
witnessed when Asia rolled her myriads upon Greece. ‘These short 
pieces are of diamond nature, clear, brilliant, and imperishable ; such 
is the adamantine couplet on the Three Hundred whom Sparta sent 
to stem the barbarian deluge at Thermopyle— 

Stranger! tell to the Spartans their behest 

Hath been obeyed by us; and here we rest. 

There is a longer lyric fragment on the same event, which, though 
fine and lofty, savours rather of elaborate thinking out than of inspir- 
ation kindled by heroism so sublime. In one shred he describes the 
spell thrown over all creatures by the music of Orpheus, which 
lulled even the winds to sleep, and brought on a calm like that after- 
glow of summer on the verge of winter which the ancients imagined 
had been appointed by the gods for the halcyons to breed in; 
whence the proverbial expression “halcyon days "— 

Lightly hovering o’er his head, 
Myriad birds around him flew, 
By his song’s sweet music led ; 
And fishes from the sea-wayes blue 
Glanced upwards. Motionless and dead 
Lay leaves and wind ; naught hindered then 
The honey-laden sound to spread 
And rise into the ears of men. 
As when winter darkens heaven, 
Zeus will temper days twice seven ; 
The dwellers upon earth the same 
** The slumber of the winds” do name: 
Then is the nesting-time begun 
Of the brilliant Halcyon. 
So, in Hogg’s ballad of the “ Witch of Fife,” 
‘* the troutes laup out of the Leven Loch, 
Charmit with the melody ;” 
and Scott declares that— 
Rude Heiskar's seal through surges dark 
Shall long pursue the minstrel’s bark. 
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Perhaps the most celebrated, and certainly not the least tender 
and beautiful, passage of ancient lyric verse is that in which Danaé, 
exposed by command of the tyrant Acrisius in a sort of chest or 
ark, bewails her lot to her sleeping infant Perseus, whilst driven over 
the sea by a tempest. No passage has been more frequently trans 
lated ; Bryant, Sotheby, and W. H. Frere have rendered it, and so 
have several others ; but this lovely aqua-marina gem will admit of 
many settings, and in the following closeness is attempted: 

When in the well-wrought ark amid the gale 
And tossing seas, convulsed with dread, 
Her streaming cheeks all pale, 
Round Perseus clasping her soft arm, she said— 
*€O child! what woe is mine! 
Calmly thou breathest, lapt in slumber deep, 
Laid in this joyless brass-girt bark 
Under night so thick and dark ; 
Nor heedest how the salt waves’ sweep 
Wets thy tresses long and fine, 
Nor hearest the hoarse tempest’s sound, 
In scarlet mantle wrapt around. 
Beautiful babe! were this great fear 
Fearful to thee, thy little ear 
Thou wouldst have turned to me. 
But sleep, my child—thou sea, be still—- 
Sleep, sleep, immeasurable ill! 
And, father Zeus! I pray through thee 
Some quick deliverance there may be : 
Grant one bold boon—by this my son 
Let justice for my wrong be done!” 

Many of the moral reflections of Simonides have been preserved; 
they are in a pensive and melancholy strain, and betray how the 
uncertainty of life and “the steep and thorny way to heaven” 
weighed upon the best minds of antiquity; these are some examples : 

A mortal thou, to-morrow what 
May hap thou canst not know: 
Nor looking on a happy man 
How long he may be so. 
Swift as a glancing fly, so sudden, Change shoots by. 
Not even they who lived in ages fled, 
From kings and deities their birth who led— 
The Demigods—did to old age attain 
Unworn by toil, danger, decay, and pain. 
O’er all hangs Death—him none can flee— 
Him Good anc Bad taste equally. 

In one passage ascribed to him Simonides sums up the old 
Greek gospel and confession of faith: Health is the first blessing— 
health of body and mind, which he elsewhere terms “august,” and 


declares even wisdom were vain without— 
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Health for mortal man is best, 

And next with beauty to be blest ; 

Thirdly, wealth gained with wrong to none ; 
Fourthly, ’mid friends a joyous life to nin. 


One “ five-word jewel” of Sappho so happily rendered by Ben 
Jonson, “the dear, glad angel of the spring, the Nightingale,” may be 
matched by a like shred of Simonides, “ angel of fragrant spring, dark, 
glossy Swallow! ” 

BaccHYLipEs, last of the Nine, was nephew of Simonides, and 
court poet of King Hiero, at Syracuse. He was distinguished for 
elaborate finish and sweetness of verse, and his genius delighted in 
celebrating love and festivity in a style of infinite beauty and deli- 
cacy, but languid and measured compared with the fiery energy and 
passionate emotions of his forerunners. His principal fragment 
paints the delights of Peace in a picturesque and finished strain, 
though of no great depth—- 

Mighty peace to mortals bringeth wealth and flowers of sweet-toned song ; 

On the gods’ well-fashioned altars rise the flames up bright and strong, 

Fed with fleecy sheep and oxen; and the youth athletic games, 

Sports, and music, follow blithely; round the bucklers’ steely frames 

Spiders weave their webs, and rusting lie the long and pointed spears, 

And the two-edged swords; no longer thrilling blasts invade the ears 

Blown from brazen trumpets, neither from the eyes is scared away 

Soothing slumber, chief refresher of a weary heart’s decay. 

Everywhere with feast and revel joyously the streets resound, 

And to lovely youths and maidens hymns and praises glow around. 


Euripides, in a fragment of his “ Cresphontes,” addresses Peace in a 
still more rapturous and vivid vein. In another considerable frag- 
ment Bacchylides delineates the dreams and ecstasies that spring from 
the fumes of wine, but in a different tone from Alczeus or Anacreon : 


A sweet compulsion from the bowl 

Springing up inflames the soul ; 

Hopes of love distract the mind 

With the gifts of Bacchus twined, 

And from men all grief and care 

Drive and scatter into air. 

One dreams he bursts a city wall, 

And lords it king-like over all ; 

While with gold and ivory fine 

Others see their houses shine, 

Or ships from Egypt bringing o’er 

Grain, and fruit, and glittering store— 
Through drinkers’ brains such visions soar, 


Burns re-echoes these fancies in “Tam o’ Shanter,” who, cup in 
hand, was “ o’er a’ the ills of life victorious ;” and his unhappy coun- 
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tryman Robert Nicoll, sunk in penury, repeats them with a sad, 
despairing meaning— 
But I'll go drink, and straightway clad 
In purple I shall be, 
And I shall feast at tables spread 
’ With rich men’s luxury. 

Much of the remains of Bacchylides consists of reflections on the 
troubles of life, the uncertainty of fortune, and the wisdom of resigna- 
tion to the inevitable, which owe their preservation to having been 
quoted by moralists and the Fathers. One specimen will suffice. It 
is curious with how little novelty poets have been able to invest 
these subjects for thousands of years— 

To mortal man one road—one goal—to happiness is plain, 

If a mind uncarked by trouble life throughout he can maintain. 

Fools! who on their spirits preying still with anxious fancies fight, 

And through fear of what may happen gnaw their hearts all day and night. 

Fruitless toil! with vain regrettings why a cheerful bosom blight? 

In one fragment he invites the Dioscuri—the Great Twin Brethren— 
to a festival in a strain of grave and pleasing elegance— 

Neither flesh of kine, nor gold, 

Nor hangings wrought of purple fold, 

Here we offer; but a mind 

To all graciousness inclined, 

Music soft, and luscious wine 

In rustic bowls of quaint design. 
In one brief snatch we probably have the words of Danaé to her infant— 


Alas! alas! my babe! 
A woe above all grief is here, 
Beyond all utterance a fear! 
Had the whole survived, it would have been interesting to com- 
pare the poems of the famous uncle and nephew on the same subject. 
One other shred gives a glimpse of a classic banquet that might 
suggest one of Alma Tadema’s charming antique studies— 
She on her elbow bending 
Doth ’mid the youth recline, 
One snowy arm extending 
In pouring out the wine. 

This latest of the Nine flourished four and a half centuries before 
our era. Many sweet singers doubtless followed him, but none were 
held worthy by the ancients to be numbered in the Sacred Band. 

And now with this poor basket of torn, faded flowers and bruised, 
discoloured fruit—remnants of orchards once so abounding, and 
plots once so brilliant—we turn from the ruined, trampled Garden of 


Old that shall never bloom again. 
MORETON J. WALHOUSE, 
GG2 
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THE CLIMATE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


HE climate of a country is regulated mainly by its position with 

regard to the sun. The more directly the sun’s rays fall upon 

the earth the less vapour they pass through, and the greater therefore 

is their intensity. The distribution of heat and cold is the guide to 
agriculture. 

The English climate is an anomaly. A part of the country lies 
between the same parallel of latitude as Labrador, yet our south- 
west coast enjoys almost perpetual spring. The genial atmosphere 
of Penzance is in striking contrast with the piercing cold of Vienna— 
both in the same latitude. The country from London to York, 
through the middle of England, has a warm winter temperature ; the 
top of Scotland, during winter, is warmer than London ; the south 
of Ireland and South Wales are the warmest spots in the kingdom. 
It is evident that our position on the earth is a favoured one, and 
that Nature bestows her bounties upon Great Britain with far greater 
liberality than upon the Continent of Europe. The excellence of our 
climate is due to causes different from those which affect other countries 
of the same latitude. We find an explanation of our advantage in 
the great movement of waters in the southern hemisphere, forming 
the oceanic currents, which finally find their way to our shores. 

The ingenuity of man in inventing a warm-water apparatus for 
conveying heat to our buildings is nothing but a copy of a process 
in creation. We may look upon the torrid zone as our furnace, the 
Mexican Gulf as our boiler, and the Gulf Stream as the main pipe 
which conveys a never-failing supply of warm water to our coast. 
The west winds which travel over this mass of waters bring warmth 
and humidity to England, and mitigate what would otherwise be the 
rigour of an arctic climate. 

It is interesting to trace the rise and progress of that Gulf Stream 
to which we are so much indebted. The phenomenon is caused by 
a general move of waters on the other side of the equator, inclining 
towards the continent of America, aided, probably, by the currents 
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from the African coast. The stream itself is first perceptible on the 
coast of Cuba, but, confined by the small channel of the Straits of 
Florida, it bursts through it, and, shaping its course by the coast of 
America to Cape Hatteras, reaches Newfoundland, and crosses the 
Atlantic, to the Azores. Its warmth, 8° above the water surround- 
ing it, is caused by the rays of a tropical sun bearing upon it whilst 
it is confined in a great basin by the American shores, and the 
Isthmus of Panama. The overflow of this warm water is the Gulf 
Stream ; an ocean river 2,000 miles long, 350 broad, with its head 
in the Gulf of Mexico, its tail in the arctic regions. 

One portion of this hot-water pipe carries the heated stream 
through the English Channel towards Russia, the other by the top 
of Scotland towards Norway. It was the Gulf Stream which first 
suggested the idea of a country on the other side of the globe. Some 
bamboo-sticks were drifted to the coast of Spain ; skeletons of a 
different appearance from those of the old world were discovered ; 
and a spirit of inquiry was aroused, of which Columbus was the 
fortunate representative. 

The stream, after leaving England, unites in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and detaches those enormous fields of ice which form the 
arctic current, to be driven clear of our shores, and finally to be lost 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Fortunately for us, our hot-water pipe lies 
between our coast and the direction of this cold current, which moves 
from Spitzbergen across the upper part of the Atlantic to Greenland, 
turns towards Newfoundland, is melted in the warm waters of the 
south, forces itself into the Gulf of Mexico, is boiled under a tropical 
sun, and becomes another gulf stream ; so that this vast body of 
water flows backwards and forwards with the regularity of the hot- 
water system of our houses. The arctic current, loaded with icebergs, 
drives it back 200 miles to the south, bending it upwards like a river 
under the piers of a bridge, but, unable to subdue its power, the ice 
melts, instead of crossing the stream to chill our summers, or depress 
the genial warmth of our winters. 

It is impossible to convey any idea of the volume of cold these 
masses of ice disperse through the atmosphere. Five hundred ice- 
bergs have been counted at one time. The thermometer will fall 
20 degrees on approaching them. The Great Western steamer met 
with a field of ice extending 100 miles in one direction. It is 
computed that 125,000 square miles of ice find their way to the 
Atlantic to be lost in the Gulf Stream. 

Were this northern current, by some freak of nature, to mistake 
its course, and hug our shores instead of those of Norway, the emerald 
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green of our island would be converted into barrenness. Or, if some 
convulsion of nature were to break down that neck of land which 
connects the two Americas, and now forces back the currents from the 
east, our hot-water pipe would be cut off ; the temperature of England 
would be as effectually destroyed as by the irruption of the arctic 
ice-field ; our territorial resources would rank no higher than those 
of Norway or Labrador ; a social revolution, unexampled in history, 
would convert our island into a barren and desolate waste, and banish 
to more temperate regions that industry which has made us so pro- 
sperous and powerful. We are indebted for the advantages of our 
climate to that Isthmus of Panama which forbids the union of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

Having traced to the other side of the globe a cause for the 
temperature of England, let us see the effect which it produces. 

Dividing the kingdom into three portions—there is the west, which 
receives the full shock of the Atlantic gales ; there is the centre, 
protected from too great moisture by high ramparts of hills ; there is 
the east, far removed from the influence of the Atlantic, which derives 
its fertility from the inhalations of the German Ocean. 

But let us call to mind the make and shape of England—an 
important matter in studying the climate of a country. It is framed 
as a triangle ; its base is washed by the warm water of the English 
Channel, and it tapers to a point as it stretches northwards to receive 
the benefit of the sea breezes. The winter warmth first strikes the 
western coast, then sweeps up the valleys which open towards the 
sea. A glance at a geological map will show that our older rock 
formations have a general inclination from north-east to south-west, 
diverting many of our valleys and mountain chains; the firths and 
lochs of Scotland open like so many funnels to the sea. In England 
the Severn, reminding us of a bell, admits a current of hot air into 
the very heart of the country. The hills, which form the backbone 
of England, may be traced from the Cotswolds northwards, along the 
crest of the Pennine range to the Cheviots. West of this line we have 
the warmth and humidity of the ocean ; east of it, the dry air of the 
Continent. It is a wall, so far as climate is concerned, which divides 
the arable from the grazing districts of England. On the one side is 
a preponderance of grain-growing power ; on the other, of meat. 

If the agriculturist merely sought the charms of a mild and tem- 
perate atmosphere, he would find it in those western districts, re- 
freshed by the Atlantic showers ; but the thermometer will point out 
that overhead warmth is underground chill. The constant evaporation 
of those mild counties is destructive to the grain crop. The range of 
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mountains, pointing from north to south, is exposed to the full 
effects of the westerly gales. The amount of water deposited on its 
3,000 square miles will prove, if ever utilised, of immense value. 

The mild temperature and great humidity of the air, acting on 
the soil—particularly on the limestone—promote vegetable growth. 
The lowest degree of heat is not sufficient to check the progress of 
the natural grasses, and hence the verdure of the West of England. 
Mist also, rising from the Atlantic, is driven up the slopes of the hills 
till it reaches the cold currents of air, causing a driving rain. Vege- 
tation is everywhere loaded with moisture ; on every twig of a tree 
hangs a drop, which is replaced by another—a reason why ponds 
surrounded by trees rarely fail of water. 

Fogs also are caused by a change of temperature. The soil in the 
valleys being heated by the sun during the day, evaporation and radia- 
tion of heat follow, winds from colder districts fall upon it, and so 
the vapour becomes visible and forms a fog. In the West of England 
and in Ireland, during October, November, and December, fogs 
occur, on an average, two nights out of three. In the eastern part 
of the country half the nights are free from fog, but this is more com- 
monly found in the north than inthe south. Fogs follow the windings 
of a river or lake, and exist when the temperature of the water is 
higher than that of the air. If the fog comes from the sea it extends 
farther inland, and in some seasons is more regular in its recurrence 
than when its source is more confined. An instance of this is what 
is called the “ Eastern haars,” which, in the east of England and 
north of Scotland, occur during the spring and summer. The 
German Ocean, being comparatively narrow, is raised in temperature 
more easily than the Atlantic ; hence during spring and early summer 
rapid evaporation ensues. In November, after the exhalations of 
summer, the valley of the Thames, as well as the low-lying lands 
of Lincolnshire open to the sea, are subject to them. In the West of 
England they are usually found in the narrow valleys. In Devon 
and Cornwall they come in from the sea during the evening ; the heat 
of the sun sends them back again, and they appear in the distance 
standing out like a wall, advancing again as the heat of the day 
declines. 

During autumn and winter the rain clouds descend to within the 
condensing power of the west hills, where they deposit a great por- 
tion of their moisture, and pass on to water the low-lying lands be- 
yond them. Rain clouds vary from 500 to 2,000 feet in height. The 
evaporation of summer rises into the higher regions, but the clouds 
descend towards winter until they are caught by the tops of the hills. 
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The Pennine range protects the vale of York ; the Cotswolds, the 
centre of England. The distribution of rain is, therefore, an important 
item in the calculations of the agriculturist. In the middle and in 
the east of England, March is a dry month ; in the south-west, April 
is dry ; in Cumberland, May and February are dry ; July and August 
have a full share to meet the demands of the turnip crop ; Cumber- 
land and Wales have an excess in October, the effect of very high 
land ; an abundant supply falls on the low lands of the eastern 
coast in summer and autumn. How often do we hear of a turnip 
crop in Norfolk and Suffolk, and a failure in the Midland counties ? 

Dew, another cause of the moisture of our climate common to all 
England, is rarely met with under the cloudless skies of the Conti- 
nent. It rises one to two feet above the surface of the earth We 
see stock moving from low lands to higher towards evening to escape 
its effects. It arises from the radiation of the heat of the soil, which 
causes the surface to be cooler than the air above it. If the sky is 
cloudy the radiation is driven back ; if the sky, on the contrary, is 
clear, the surface of the earth and things upon it become colder 
than the atmosphere. If this chilled temperature falls below 32° it 
becomes hoar-frost, the ice of dew. The height of a cold body of 
air causes it to sink in valleys and low places. In the east of Scot- 
land potatoes are injured by it before they are ripe; in the south of 
England our fruit blossoms and early vegetables suffer from it. 

In the neighbourhood of Penzance it is usual to light a fire to 
windward, to enable the smoke to pass over and dissipate the frost. 
But the most effective safeguard is to place buildings and gardens on 
a slope. The cold current of air passes over it, to be replaced by a 
warmer. It is the West of England which gives a character to our 
climate ; facing, as it does, that reservoir of moist air which de- 
posits its superabundance upon its high chains of hills, sheltering 
from an excess of rain the low-lying lands beyond them, and pre- 
venting their heavy clays from being converted into swamps and 
marshes. 

If we pass on from these rainy districts, best adapted from their 
gtass-growing properties for the rearing of stock, to the centre of 
England, we may consider our climate as affecting the growth of 
grain. 

The variations recorded in the meteorological journals, under the 
direction of the Royal Society, prove that we are on the verge of 
the profitable cultivation of wheat, and that no country in the world 
produces a wheat crop at so low a temperature as our own—due 
mainly to the skill and science with which our soil is worked. 
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The mean temperature of the south of England to the Murray 
Firth decreases at the rate of one degree to every hundred miles. 
Altitude, therefore, has an important effect upon climate, not so 
much by increasing the cold of winter as by diminishing the warmth 
of summer. Wheat and barley are exotics, and require the dryness 
of more southern countries to mature their fruits. A few hundred 
yards in height produces an amount of cold which checks the yield 
and prevents maturity. The trap rock of Scotland, so fertile in low 
situations, is barren on the hills. The grauwacke of the Welsh 
mountains presents a melancholy contrast to the fertility of its vales. 
The rich granite soil of Penzance becomes poor as we rise to Dart- 
moor ; as we descend, both the quantity and the“quality of the grain 
improve. 

Probably the native region of wheat is Mesopotamia, from which 
it spread towards the Mediterranean. Sicily, before it was worn out, 
was the granary of the south of Europe. Its mean temperature is 
77°; that of the plains of Lombardy is 73°. The summers of Spain 
are dry and hot, producing the most wonderful samples. The tem- 
perature of England is only from 54° to 64°. In the early part of 
the last century a small field near Edinburgh was sown with wheat. 
It made little progress until the beginning of this century ; now ex- 
cellent samples are produced as far north as Elgin. 

Figures prove that wet summers are productive of great loss to 
us. A lowering of the barometer of only 2° injures our harvest ; 
a decline of from 3° to 4° would produce a famine. During the last 
seventy years it has only fallen seven times from 2° to 3°, only three 
times lower than 3°. On the other hand, the summer temperature 
has eight times risen above 3°. In the year 1812 it fell to 57°. The 
nation was on the brink of famine. Much can be done to change 
local climate by drainage, much towarm the soil by judicious cultiva- 
tion; but we may calculate that 60° is the standard at which wheat 
can be grown with safety. 

There are spots well favoured by exposure to the rays of the sun ; 
others where radiation renders them well adapted to the growth of 
corn. But we must remember that wheat comes to us from dry 
countries, and our object must be to raise the temperature of our 
soil as near as possible to that of its native land. ‘The practical man 
can judge for himself, by the aid of his thermometer, whether the 
ground he occupies is sufficiently warm for the maturity of the seed. 
By drainage,’ for instance, 1 lb. of water evaporated from 1,000 Ib. 
of soil will depress the temperature of the whole 10° The 
ground three feet below the surface is rarely more than 46° to 48°; so 
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that the rain falling during summer, often at a temperature of 60° to 
70°, warms the soil as it filters through to the drains. 

Wheat, in undrained land, during winter wears a most promising 
appearance. At that time the water in the ground is warmer than 
the rain, and the drained land is colder than the undrained. This 
winter warmth and summer cold are unfavourable to the ripening of 
grain. 

Barley is a more delicate crop than wheat, but being a ninety 
days’ crop it has the good fortune to catch England’s best sunshine. 
It thrives on our warm and friable soils. In proportion as they are 
gritty and silicious they receive and radiate heat. The crag of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk and the sands of the tertiary strata are very suscep- 
tible of solar heat, and well adapted to bring the barley to perfection. 
Perhaps the best samples are found on the chalks, which attract the 
rays of the sun. 

Our eastern counties have long been noted for the quality of their 
barley. On the other hand, barley is too tender for Scotland, the 
autumnal fogs turning it black, whilst oats and wheat remain 
uninjured. 

Oats appear to be indigenous to our soil; they flourish in the 
damp of our climate, at a temperature of 50°, but they require a heat 
of 66° to bring the seed to maturity. In Ireland, owing to the 
humidity of the atmosphere and to the limestone soil, more oats are 
grown than all other gain crops put together. 

Science and skill can do much to raise the temperature of land ; 
but the agriculturist who lives on an eminence must remember that 
climate beats cultivation, and, unless he can command a tempera- 
ture of from 58° to 60°, the growth of wheat is hazardous. Our 
valleys, from their geological formation and sheltered position, are 
the most favoured parts of the country. The vale of York, stretch- 
ing from the Humber to the Ouse, a surface of 1,000 square miles, 
has a temperature of 62° ; while that of the vale of the Severn, where 
the grape was formerly grown, is 64°. A geological map will show 
that many of our valleys are composed of Red Sandstone, which 
renders them susceptible to the rays of the sun, and the radiation of 
heat which follows warms the air immediately upon it. A warm belt 
of silicious soil exists, which winds like a river from Cambridge- 
shire, through Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Berkshire, lying on the greensand formation ; by its temperature and 
easy working it is well adapted to market gardening, and large 
quantities of its produce are sent to London. 

The general climate of a country is governed by laws beyond the 
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reach of human control, but the climate of a locality may be improved 
by the labour and skill of individuals. The disappearance of those 
vast morasses from the surface of England has tended to raise the 
temperature of our soil. Bogs, where the hoar-frost chilled vege- 
tation, have vanished under the influence of deep drainage. Much 
also may be done to improve local climate by judicious planting, by 
placing trees along the sides of hills, to shelter stock as well as crops 
from the withering effects of prevailing winds, and by retaining that 
heat which, coming from the soil by radiation, is chilled or blown off 
by the force of the elements. 

Having spoken of the effect of our climate upon cereals, let us see 
how it influences the growth of grasses and green crops. 

Grass requires for its growth atmospheric heat, accompanied by a 
sufficiency of moisture which our climate rarely affords ; but if mois- 
ture be artificially supplied, as by irrigation, then vegetation advances 
in proportion to the heat. When the temperature of the air is between 
36° and 41°, grass will only vegetate in the proportion of one-fifth of 
its vegetation under a temperature of 56°, and land that will keep ten 
sheep per acre in the latter case will only keep two in the former. 
From 41° to 46° the growth of grass is double that under a tempera- 
ture less than 41°. From 46° to 50° grass will keep from five to 
seven sheep ; from 50° to 56° it arrives at its maximum, unless assisted 
by artificial means. Ifthe month of June be moist it will rise up to 
60°. At the same temperature it grows fastest in wet weather during 
September and October, owing to the greater moisture of those 
months. 

The same remarks will apply to cereals ; whilst the sap is flow- 
ing, and the seed begins to form, a dry climate is required to bring 
the fruit to maturity. Leguminous plants flourish in a strong loam, 
at the same amount of moisture which we consider favourable to the 
oat crop; but to bring them to perfection the temperature of our 
wheat crop is necessary ; 52° is the lowest range at which they can be 
cultivated to advantage. 

Heat and moisture increase our crops of potatoes, as witness 
Ireland. The temperature ought to be maintained up to 45° ; if it is 
not, the potatoes wither when kept. Clay lands, when thoroughly 
drained, are well adapted to the root ; but it is on peaty and granitic 
soils that the produce is most abundant. We may perceive how the 
potato flourishes in those small valleys in Scotland enriched by the 
washings from granitic rocks. The chief ingredient of that formation 
is disintegrated potash, the food of the plant. In a similar but less 
degree it is found in peat ; least of all in the clay. But every succes- 
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sive crop diminishes the amount of potash, until at last none is left 
for its support. 

It is instructive to trace the origin and progress ot the potato 
disease. I omit any notice of its effect in America, where vegetables 
are burnt for the sake of the black ashes, or potassa, they yield—a 
great article of commerce. But with us, it first appeared in the island 
of Mull, where potatoes are grown continuously, and manured with 
seaweed, which contains no potash. All the other islands on the 
west coast suffered ; the plant was weakened by the diminution of 
potash and became predisposed to the disease, which gradually spread 
throughout England. It is worst on wet soils, for the obvious reason 
that the potash with difficulty reaches the root, and it is not so severe 
on light lands. In peaty and mossy soils the disease is not so 
prevalent, from an excess of potash. In highly cultivated lands and 
gardens it is most destructive, cereals and constant cropping 
removing so much of the alkali. The conclusion arrived at is, that 
the disease attacks those plants which are weakened by not receiving 
a sufficiency of potassa, an ingredient necessary for their health. 
Chemistry points out the remedy—we must restore the mineral which 
supports the plant: 1,000 Ib. of the ash of wheat straw contain 4 
Ib. of potash ; oak leaves contain 24; sunflower-stalks, 19 ; stems 
of potatoes, 55. A farmer raising one ton of potatoes extracts from 
the soil 158 lb. of potassa; the haulm will return 31, leaving a 
deficit of 127 lb. It is a matter of wonder that the plant has not 
altogether disappeared from England. 

No other country on this side of the equator can produce the sweet 
herbage of our light lands ; no country, therefore, is so well adapted 
as our own to the rearing and breeding of horses. Czesar found a 
useful stamp of animal during the invasion of Great Britain. The 
reason of the excellence of our horses is the healthy feed of our lime- 
stone. A glance at some of the breeds that come under notice 
will show how superior, for purposes of general utility, the English 
horse is to that of the Continent. 

There is the Arab, whose straight shoulders and stilty action ren- 
der him useless out of his sandy plains. The native animal of Russia, 
dwarfed by the cold of winter and stunted by the arid feed of summer, 
is too small for anything but light skirmishing. The breeds of Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden are hardy, but too small for severe work. 
If we descend into the Continent, we find a larger class of animal, 
forced in many cases to unnatural size in the fatting pastures of Hol- 
stein and Belgium, but defective in shape and constitution ; their 
large feet, heavy heads, and weak sinews, denote an absence of power, 
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stamina, or high breeding. There is no healthy limestone in those 
countries for the support of young stock. The French horse is pro- 
verbially weak—as our omnibus proprietors have discovered to their 
cost—fit for little else but short stages and slow work. Matched 
against the English horse it knocks up. An exception might be made 
to the animal we find in Normandy, which by judicious crossing 
might develop into a useful breed, and the reason is obvious—the 
climate of that portion of France somewhat resembles our own, its 
shores facing the Atlantic. The finest horse in the world is the 
cheval de luxe of the Continent, and no greater tribute could be 
paid to the merits of our blood, sprung, as it is, entirely from our 
stock, and supplemented by it. And although, through the sound 
judgment displayed by the foreign horse-owner in his selection of 
horses, and the excellence of his management, he is enabled to com- 
pete for a time with our own, yet the breed degenerates, and a fresh 
infusion of blood is required to restore its original purity. After two 
or three generations it declines in the climate of the Continent. 

Even our own country is not wholly adapted to horse-breeding. 
Our heavy clays are too cold for young stock, too holding for their 
action. It is on our uplands that horses thrive to perfection ; witness 
that wonderful specimen of the equine race, the Welsh pony. 

Ireland is essentially a horse-breeding district ; its limestone 
produces a sweet and luxurious herbage, whilst its light soil is admir- 
ably adapted to their legs and feet. Its temperature, from proximity 
to the Atlantic, suits the nature and constitution of the horse. 

The apprehension of a deterioration in the quality of our horse- 
flesh is an ill-founded one. Different breeds may change to suit the 
varying exigencies of the day, but as long as our climate lasts we shall 
maintain our superiority over the breeds of the Continent. 

There are many subjects of interest to the agriculturist, such 
as zoology and botany, which would lead us far beyond the limits of 
an article ; one, however, cannot be altogether omitted—meteorology, 
though it is too vague to be relied upon as a guide, and too uncer- 
tain in its results. Meteorology asserts that the same order of things 
recurs in cycles of five or fifty years, but the events are too distant to 
inspire us with confidence in their accuracy, and the instruments it 
employs are too complex in their machinery, and too liable to varia- 
tion in different places, to be of much service to the agriculturist. 
The simplest are the best. There is nothing better for home use than’ 
a leech in a phial three-fourths filled with rain water, regularly changed 
three times a week, and placed facing the north. In fair and frosty 
weather the leech will be motionless, and rolled up in a spiral form at 
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the bottom of the glass. Before rain or snow it will creep to the top, 
where, if the rain be heavy, and of some continuance, it will remain ; 
if trifling, it will descend ; should rain or snow be accompanied with 
wind, it will dart about with amazing celerity ; if a storm of thunder 
or lightning is approaching it will be exceedingly agitated, and 
express its feelings in convulsive starts at the top of the glass. _It is 
remarkable that however fine the weather may be, even without the 
least indication of a change, either from the barometer, sky, or any 
other cause, yet, if the leech shifts its position, and moves in an 
uneasy manner, the results will certainly occur within thirty-six hours, 
frequently within twenty-four, sometimes twelve, although its motions 
chiefly depend on the duration of wet or strength of the wind. 

The most weather-wise persons are those whose avocations enable 
them to study Nature in her wildest and grandest aspects, like the 
mountain shepherds, who, from long observation of the habits of 
animals or the signs of the sky, appear to the uninitiated almost 
prophetic in their judgment. 

It is evident that at present we are unable to forecast events. 
Magnetism and electricity, now in the infancy of their power, may, 
when fully developed, enable us to penetrate the mysteries which 
surround the subject of weather. Now, we can only, like the beasts 
of the field, take warning by the signs which precede the danger, and 
protect our immediate future. Meteorology, therefore, affords but 
small assistance to the agriculturist in laying down any fixed plan as 
a guide to the business of life. But if it proves anything, it proves 
that our position on the globe is the best that can be discovered for a 
mixed system of agriculture. 

No traveller on returning to England can fail to be struck with 
the beautiful verdure of the grass, which we owe to our rain-falls and 
the cloudy sky which protects us from the scorching sunshine of the 
Continent. Much also is due to that invisible vapour which perco- 
lates the atmosphere from the influence of the Gulf Stream. In 
France it is with difficulty that the heath tribe, which requires 
atmospheric moisture, can be reared in hot-houses. It is this vapour 
which gives us our variable and invaluable climate. This distribu- 
tion of warmth enables us to practise our mixed husbandry. If our 
summers were hotter, the turnip would fail; if colder, the wheat 
would wither. And although the turnip plant has overspread 
England, it is evident that one side of the island is best adapted to 
cereals, the other to green crop. 

And here may be recognised a fortunate provision of nature, 
checking any superabundance of moisture which we might derive 
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from the south of the globe, by the cold and dryness which comes to 
us from the north; for, whilst the Gulf Stream wafts warmth on its 
surface, the cold travels to us from those spots, far removed from 
water, where the land becomes hot or cold according to the power of 
the sun, and the wind, which would otherwise convey moisture, 
barely reaches those inland regions. Siberia, for instance, in summer 
is an oven, in winter an ice-house. Our north-east wind in winter 
comes to us from that quarter, the great repository of the cold of the 
world. It first catches our eastern districts, without having, like 
winds on the other side of England, sufficient water to warm it on its 
passage, and dries and shrivels up vegetation. We see grass brown 
in our eastern counties whilst still growing in Devonshire. It counter- 
acts the hot moisture which would otherwise spread over ‘our 
island, and prepares the soil for the reception of the seed. The 
maturity of its grain depends upon the heat which arises from a 
distant part of the globe ; for, as summer advances, we have another 
cause for the temperature of our climate in the warmth arising in 
the great African deserts, and in the expanse of waters of the southern 
hemisphere. 

Curious as it is to watch the order and regularity of the oceanic 
currents, it is no less so to study those of the air, and deduce from 
them their effects upon climate. 

In the spring of the year, when the sun is north of the equator, 
the force of its rays shooting down upon the deserts of Asia and 
Africa heats the air near the ground, causing it to rise and swell, and 
there is consequently a supply of cold air rushing in to fill the 
vacuum. The principle may be observed at any time on the sea- 
shore. During the day the heat of the sun, by warming the land, 
raises its temperature above that of the water. The heated air rises, 
and its place is filled by the breeze from the sea. At sunset the earth 
throws off its heat, and is cooled down below the temperature of the 
sea, Causing an off-shore breeze. This is naturally more powerful in 
the warm regions of the earth than with us. What is apparent on a 
small scale at the sea-shore is occurring on a great one in the deserts 
of Asia and Africa. The rays of the sun suck up the moisture to 
form those aérial currents which affect the climate of the northern 
hemisphere, as if a great engine were always at work pumping up the 
humidity of that mass of water in the centre of the globe, the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, forcing it aloft to the currents of the higher 
regions, until, meeting with the cold of the north, it condenses 
into rain, and forms those rivers in the north of the world which 
never run dry, diffusing power and prosperity around them until they 
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reach the sea, and are again forced up by evaporation to perform the 
round of duties allotted to them in the order of nature. 

The rain of that quarter of the globe which we should imagine 
would fertilise our Australian colonies is blown from them to enrich 
our portion of the world. This is a weighty reason against the future 
wealth of those countries being able to rival the more favoured 
regions north of the equator. Wonderful as it is to see a nation 
start into life, matured with the experience of the old world, yet one 
great element of power is wanting : there is no water to develop its 
resources—to produce that verdure which forms so remarkable a 
feature in the landscape of England. 

We may, however, leave the aérial currents on their voyage to the 
north. What more immediately concerns us is the hot air which 
travels over the surface of the ground, driving everything before it. 
Under the increasing power of the sun the deserts of Asia and Africa, 
converted by its rays into an oven, force upwards, over the plains of 
Europe, the heat of summer; Germany, nearer the centre of this 
heated atmosphere, becomes warmer than England, whose insular 
position enables it to retain its equal temperature. On its onward 
course it conquers all the rigours of climate, gives even a short summer 
to Siberia, and draws out of the frost-bound soil of the north the 
vegetation of more southern climates. In winter, therefore, the more 
we advance towards Russia, the keener is the cold ; in summer, the 
more sultry is the air. Stockholm and St. Petersburg during June 
are as warm as London. Its effect is to liberate the pent-up ice and 
snow of the north, and to force it in fertilising showers to our eastern 
counties, in time for the cultivation of their root crop, the basis of 
their agricultural prosperity. 

These are some of the causes and phenomena of our climate. 
The most important influence we trace to the Gulf of Mexico, bringing 
warmth and invisible vapour to our atmosphere. Another is found in 
the absorption of moisture from the Indian and Pacific Oceans, the 
moisture flying to the north and being converted into rain, the 
source of the river system of the old world. A third appears in the 
hot-air cloud driven forward by the sun, to overcome, by its heat, the 
ice and snow of the arctic regions. The three great powers con- 
spiring to favour our climate are—the hot pipe from America, the 
hot moisture from the sea, and the hot air from the deserts of the earth. 

A moment’s reflection will show that, for the purposes of mixed 
agriculture, our position on the earth is a favoured one. We have 
the east, from its geological formation and summer heat, best adapted 
to cereals ; the west, from its preponderance of rain, to green crops ; 
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the centre, the happy medium which enjoys the advantages of both 
its neighbours, sheltered by hills from an overdose of rain from the 
west, and too far removed from the east to be chilled by the cutting 
winds of the German Ocean. 

The English nation may be looked upon as a large and happy 
family, helping each other in the path of social progress ; its local 
ideas improved by that general knowledge, of which every important 
town is now the centre for diffusion ; railroads bringing to some point 
of attraction men of varied habits, varied acquirements, who place the 
result of their labours before that great arbiter—Public Opinion : all 
assisting in the march of national prosperity. 

Let us raise our minds from England and view the nations of the 
world as Providence intended them to be : a human family, differing, 
from the effects of climate, both in habits and constitution, bu tbound 
by the same law of duty—that of helping each other. Surely man 
might find a guide for his conduct in the great works of creation, 
where no link in the chain is wanting to hold them to their appointed 
course: the small ripples on the coast of Africa, which swells into a 
mighty current; the puff of hot air which magnifies into a cloud, 
sweeping everything before it ; the various changes of the sky, all 
assist each other in conforming to the laws of the universe. Man 
alone rebels, at one time, by wars and devastations ; at another, by 
withholding from one portion of mankind the fruits of the various 
climates of the earth, which are intended for the benefit of all. 
There are the silks of China, the cotton and sugar on the other side 
of the equator, the productions of the earth which flourish in the 
rank luxuriance of tropical vegetation, waiting for the call of commerce 
to convert the raw article into the finished material ; above all, there 
are the inhabitants of those climates, enervated by their heat, sunk 
to the lowest order of humanity by ignorance and slowth—these are 
the raw material upon which civilisation can work—this is the un- 
tutored intellect developing under the influence of commerce, that 
sharpening of the mind which barter between man and man creates, 
until the substratum is laid upon which education is placed, and the 
animal is raised in the scale of creation. 

England's duty is a high one: to sow broadcast the seeds of 
knowledge over these inhospitable countries; to draw their benighted 
inhabitants from the shades of barbarism to the broad light of 
civilisation, by interchange of the productions of the earth ; to bind 
them to us by the ties of interest and of amity, and to retain our hold 
upon them by that moral and physical superiority which we derive 
from the excellence of our climate. DE MAULEY. 
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A ROYAL TRIO OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 


UR literature is not nearly so rich in Memoirs as that of France, 
and what we have are comparatively dry and colourless when 
compared with those of our more frank and vivacious neighbours. 
English chroniclers, at least of a bygone age, seemed to think there 
was nothing interesting in history except the doings of kings, 
parliaments, and armies, and the kings always with crown, robes, and 
sceptre, as we see them in a wax-work show. One chapter of St. 
Simon is worth a whole library of these Dryasdusts. Looking into 
that magic mirror, we behold the men and women of the French 
Court living, breathing entities, in their habits as they lived, and 
know them far more intimately than we do our most familiar ac- 
quaintances. 

The nearest approach we have to those wonderful Memoirs in 
our own language are those of Lord Hervey, in which we have 
glimpses of royalty in undress, and peeps behind the scenes of Court 
life that would have been worthy the pen of M. le Duc himself. I 
propose to draw a few sketches of George IT., his queen, and Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, as they appear in these pages, assisted by Walpole 
and other gossips of the period. 

George II. inaugurated his reign by burning his father’s will, 
unopened, at the council; justifying this promising act by the 
observation that his father had done the same thing before him. 
Every reader of English history knows what was the intellectual 
calibre of this king. He hated literature of all kinds, and 
neither his wife nor any of his daughters dared be detected by him 
in the criminal act of reading. Books were as rigidly banished from 
Court as though they had been partisans of the Stuarts. He never 
throvghout his life befriended but one literary man, and that was 
Voltaire, who during a visit to London was reduced to difficulties, 
in consequence of the failure of a house of business on which he had 
credit. The king sent him a sum of money, and even lent his 
name to the subscription for the “ Henriade.” In its Boeotianism 
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majesty was well seconded by its minister, Sir Robert Walpole. 
Those were the days when Johnson and Savage wandered houseless 
round the London squares, when Chatterton wrote long essays for a 
shilling apiece, and died a suicide. Art in all its branches was 
equally caviareto George. Garrick in Richard failed to interest him ; 
but he was hugely pleased with the Lord Mayor, and applauded him 
greatly. “I like dat Lord Mayor; when will we come again?” he 
continued to repeat from the time that functionary made his exit 
until the end of the play. In everything appertaining to painting, 
sculpture, or decorative art he had no more taste than a Dutch boor. 
The queen possessed some artistic feeling, and once, when her royal lord 
was absent in Hanover, caused some wretched daubs to be removed 
from the walls of Kensington Palace ; among others a fat, hideous, 
sensual-looking Venus—and replaced them by some masterpieces of 
Vandyke and others. When His Majesty returned he was very angry 
at the change, and insisted upon the daubs being restored, even the 
fat Venus, which, he told Lord Hervey, who had assisted in the work, 
he liked much better than anything he had given instead of her. 
His national prejudices were of the most pronounced description. 
No English or French cook could dress a dinner ; no English con- 
fectioner could set out a dessert; no English player could act; no 
English coachman could drive, or English jockey ride; nor were 
any English horses fit to be driven or fit to be ridden ; no Eng- 
lishman knew how to come into a room, and no Englishwoman 
how to dress herself ; nor were there any diversions in England, 
public or private ; nor any man or woman in England whose con- 
versation was to be borne. Of course all these things were in per- 
fection in Hanover. “In truth he hated the English, looked upon 
them all as being king-killers and republicans, and grudged them 
their riches as well as their liberty.” 

He was not quite so coarse in his amours as his father. Mrs. 
Howard, afterwards Lady Suffolk, and Lady Yarmouth, were the 
favourite sultanas. He had some trouble with the refractory husband 
of the former, and Hervey tells us how he came one night to St. 
James’s, and vociferously demanded his wife, holding forth upon his 
wrongs in the quadrangle before all the Guards. But he sold his 
spouse ultimately for twelve hundred a year. The king visited her 
every evening at nine; he was most precise and punctual in all his 
habits, never being before or after his time ; and if he happened to 
be disengaged a little sooner then usual, he would walk about with 
his watch in his hand until it poiated to the minute. 

The queen was very tolerant of these amours; she cared for 
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nothing save political power ; she employed Lady Suffolk about her 
person, and even called her “ sister.” Walpole informs us that Lady 
Suffolk was of a just height, well made, extremely fair, with the finest 
light brown hair; that she was remarkably genteel, and always 
dressed with taste and simplicity; that her face was regular and 
agreeable, rather than beautiful,—charms which she retained with little 
diminution until her death at seventy-nine. Her mental qualifica- 
tions were by no means shining. From the propriety and decency 
of her behaviour she was always treated as if her virtue had 
never been suspected ; her friends even pretended to suppose that 
her connection with the king had not exceeded pure friendship. 
Her credit, the same chronicler proceeds to say, had always been 
limited by the queen’s superior influence, and by the devotion of Sir 
Robert Walpole to Her Majesty’s interests. Except a barony, a red 
ribbon, and a good place for her brother, Lady Suffolk could succeed 
in but very subordinate recommendations. She acquired little herself 
besides a residence, Marble Hill, which cost the king about ten or 
twelve thousand. 

By-and-by her royal lover began to tire of her; she bored him, 
crossed him, worried him, and would persist in entertaining Pope, 
who satirised him and all his family. They quarrelled, and at length, 
in 1734, she determined on quitting the Court and marrying one of the 
Berkeley family. “Her going from Court,” remarked the queen to 
Lord Hervey, “ was the silliest thing she could do at the time, and 
this match is the silliest thing she can do now; all her behaviour to 
the king was ill-judged while she was at Court, as ill-judged as her 
behaviour to me in leaving it.” She had complained to Her Majesty 
of the king’s neglect. “TI told her,” pursued the royal lady, in that 
same interview, “that she and I were not of an age to think of those 
sort of things in such a romantic way. I said, ‘My dear Lady 
Suffolk, you are the best servant in the world, and I should be most 
extremely sorry to lose you ; pray take a week to consider of the 
business, and give me your word not to read any romances in that 
time, and then I dare say you will lay aside all thoughts of doing 
what, believe me, you will, and what I am sure I shall, be very 
sorry for.’” 

Probably the queen dreaded some younger rival, who might 
prove more formidable, and preferred the known to an unknown evil. 

Frau Walmoden was brought over from Hanover to fill the vacant 
place. “ I am sure you will love her,” George wrote to his wife, before 
the lady’s arrival, “ because she loves me !” And so the new sultana 
was duly enthroned, and in due time became Lady Yarmouth. But, 
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unlike his father in that respect, he allowed his mistresses little or no 
political power. In ¢ha¢ the queen reigned supreme. Sir Robert 
Walpole soon discovered this fact, and while the courtiers, unable to 
realise the idea that a wife could be more powerful than a mistress, 
were paying homage to Lady Suffolk, he attached himself to the 
_ queen, and therein lay the secret of his influence, for she, and not 
King George, was sovereign of England. Yet she played her game so 
well that he never dreamed of it, although the lampoons and satires 
of the period were always betwitting him with the fact. The queen 
and the minister arranged everything beforehand, yet made it appear 
to emanate from himself, for he was very jealous both of his marital 
and his kingly prerogative. And soa very pretty comedy was con- 
stantly being acted between the three, of which Horace Walpole gives 
a piquant sketch :— 

“The queen governed him by affected tenderness and dissimula- 
tion. She always affected, if any one was present, to act (and he 
liked she should) the humble, ignorant wife, and never meddled with 
politics. Even if Sir Robert Walpole came in to talk of business, 
which she had previously settled with him, she would rise up, curtsy, 
and offer to retire ; the king generally bade her stay, sometimes not. 
She and Sir Robert played him into one another’s hands; he would 
refuse to take the advice of the one, and then, when the other talked 
to him again on the same point, he would give the reason for it 
which had been suggested to him: nay, he would sometimes produce 
_ a3 his own, at another conversation to tl.e same person, the reasons 
which he had refused to listen to when given him. He has said to 
Sir Robert on the curtsies of the queen, ‘There, you see how much 
governed I am by my wife, as they say I am. Ho, ho! it is a fine 
thing indeed to be governed by one’s wife!’ ‘Oh, sir,’ replied the 
queen, ‘I must be vain indeed to pretend to govern your Majesty.’” 

Her Majesty was something of a blue-stocking, and held her 
levées, which Coxe describes, in his “ Life of Marlborough,” as being 
a strange picture of the motley character and manners of a queen 
and a learned woman. She received company at her toilette, that 
being the fashion of all the great ladies of the time ; learned men 
and divines were intermixed with courtiers and ladies of the house- 
hold ; the conversation turned on metaphysical subjects, blended 
with repartees and sallies of mirth, and the tittle-tattle of a drawing- 
room. While she dressed, prayers were read in an ante-room, in 
which hung the picture of the naked Venus. Once, when the 
attendants closed the door while she was changing her under- 
garments, the chaplain stopped. The queen sent out to know the 
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reason. “TI will not whistle the word of God through a key-hole,” 
was the reply. She affected to patronise literature and literary men ; 
she enjoyed the society of Swift and Gay ; she more than once be- 
friended men of letters banished for political offences; she saved the life 
of Savage when he was condemned to death upon a charge of murder, 
and relieved the distresses of Milton’s granddaughter. She loved 
disputations upon religion and philosophy, and corresponded with 
Liebnitz upon very abtruse subjects. In a philosophical controversy 
between Samuel Clarke and Liebnitz she was elected umpire, and is 
said to have acquitted herself of the task with considerable ability. 
“Her first thought on ‘her marriage,” says Lady Wortley Montagu, 
“ was to secure to herself the sole and whole direction of her spouse, 
and to that purpose she counterfeited the most extravagant fondness 
for his person, yet, at the same time, was so devoted to his pleasures 
that, whenever he thought proper to find them with other women, she 
even loved whoever was instrumental to his entertainment, and never 
resented anything but what appeared a want of respect to him.” 
“ Madam,” said the Archbishop of York to her one day, “I have 
been with your minister, Walpole, and he tells me that you are a wise 
woman, and do not mind your husband’s having a mistress.” Not 
bad for an archbishop ! 

Nothing could be more dull and monotonous than the private 
life of their Majesties. With the exception of that which came 
within the State routine, they kept little or no society. Every night 
in the country, and twice a week when in town, the Count de 
Roncy and his sister, who was governess to the younger children, 
passed an hour or two with the king and queen before they retired 
to bed. The king walked about the room talking military matters 
with the brother, or discussing genealogies with the sister ; while the 
queen knotted and yawned, till from yawning she fell to nodding, 
and from nodding to snoring. Hervey sketches these royal domes- 
ticities with an inimitable pencil. 

One evening Her Majesty was complaining of servants’ vails, and 
the expense they entailed when visiting friends, even in town. 
“‘ That is your own fault,” growled her husband, “for my father when 
he went to people’s houses in town never was fool enough to give 
away his money.” The Chamberlain, who was present, ventured to 
suggest that liberality was looked for from a queen. “Then let her 
stop at home,” retorted George ; “you do not see me running into 
every puppy’s house to see his new chairs and stools. Nor is it fit 
for you to be running your nose everywhere, and trotting about the 
town to every fellow that will give you some bread-and-butter, like 
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an old girl that loves to go abroad, no matter where, or whether it 
be proper or no.” Again the Chamberlain mildly suggested that 
Her Majesty was desirous of seeing different places. “If she 
desired to go to a tavern, would it be proper for her to do so?” 
answered the King, growing very angry. Thereupon ensued more 
arguments, which ended in his pouring forth a torrent of abuse in 
German. “The queen made not one word of reply, but knotted on 
until she tangled her thread: then snuffed the candles that stood on 
the table before her, and snuffed one of them out.” 

For years she suffered from a rupture, but concealed the fact 
from everyone, except her favourite attendant, Lady Sandon, fearing 
that the knowledge might weaken her influence over the king. It 
laid her on her death-bed at last. When the physician was sum- 
moned, he said he could have saved her had he been called two days 
previously. The king manifested great concern at her illness, and 
probably felt it ; although his selfish coarseness could not, even under 
those circumstances, be repressed. Some nights he would lie down 
beside her in his clothes, but when she grew irritable with pain he 
would cry out, “ How the devil can you expect to sleep when you 
never lie stilla moment?” One morning he came into the chamber 
and found her gazing on vacancy with dull, glazed eyes: “ You look 
like a calf with his throat cut,” he said elegantly. Sometimes he kept 
watch with the Princess Emily and Hervey, in night-gown and cap, 
his feet upon a chair before the fire, and, heedless of the sick 
woman, prated without intermission upon his wonderful courage and 
virtue. One night the princess pretended to fall asleep until he 
quitted the room, then looked up and complained bitterly how much 
she had been bored by his tedious stories, and expressed an opinion 
that they were all lies, that his bravery existed only in his own ima- 
gination, and that he was as much frightened in battle as she would 
be! They were a nice family, taking them for all in all. But George 
was also very lavish in praises of his dying spouse, and declared that 
she was the only woman in the world who would have suited him for 
a wife, and if she had not been his wife he would sooner have had 
her for a mistress than any other woman in the world. When she 
was dying she urged him to marry again, but he protested with many 
tears he would never do so; he would rather have a couple of mis- 
tresses. “ Mon Dieu, cela ne sempiche pas /” was her reply. 

After the queen’s death the clockwork monotony of the Court 
life was duller than ever. Every evening at nine the king had cards 
in his daughter’s apartments with Lady Yarmouth, the princess, and 
two or three of her late Majesty’s ladies in waiting. Every Saturday 
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the same party, minus the daughter, dined at Richmond, whither they 
were conveyed in coaches-and-six at midday, the Horse Guards 
enveloping them in clouds of dust. Arrived there, they dined, 
walked an hour in the garden, and then returned in the same dusty 
state as they had departed. ‘“ And His Majesty fancied himself the 
most gallant and lively prince in Europe.” 

When King George came over to England to take possession of 
his kingdom, he left his son Frederick behind in Hanover. And 
there he would possibly have remained had not the English, indig- 
nant at the idea of their sovereign-apparent being kept in a foreign 
land, demanded he should be sent for. So, much against his will, 
the king was compelled to comply. But he refused to pay the debts 
the prince had contracted. There had been already disagreements 
between them; according to the tradition of the House, which is to 
hate the eldest born, and the second George observed it as religiously 
as did his father. Prince Frederick arrived in England in 1728, 
being then in his twenty-second year. There had been a treaty of 
marriage afoot between him and the Crown Princess, but the king 
had an old grudge against his royal brother of Prussia, and contrived 
to thwart it. There seems to have been something of love between 
the two young people ; poor Wilhelmina would have welcomed any 
lot that would have removed her from the tyranny and ill-treatment 
of her father, for Frederick William thought nothing of aiming blows 
at her head that might have killed her, or of holding her by the hair 
while he flogged her. 

The bride ultimately chosen for the prince was the Princess 
Augusta, the daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Gotha. She was very 
young when she came to England. No female friends accompanied 
her, and at Greenwich there were only a few officers and ladies in 
waiting to receive her ; the prince was not punctual, and she had to 
wait some time before he arrived. She was then conducted to the 
queen’s house in the park; but neither their Majesties nor the 
princesses were there to receive her; they sent their compliments 
instead, and hoped she was well. Poor girl! it was a freezing 
welcome to a strange country ; and she such a child, too, that long 
after her marriage she would play half the day with a big doll, and 
dress and undress, and fondle it at the windows of Kensington 
Palace. Things were better, however, when she came to London, 
where the nuptials were celebrated amidst great rejoicings. For a 
curious picture of the manners of the period on such occasions, I 
refer the reader to Hervey’s book. 

Very soon after his marriage the prince began to agitate for an 
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increase of his allowance. His father had received an allowance ot 
£100,000 out of acivil list of £700,000; why then should he 
have only £50,000 out of a civil list of £800,000? Such was his 
argument. Bolingbroke urged him to appeal to the Parliament, and 
set the king at defiance. He did so; but although most of the 
Tory party voted for him, he lost the motion. Those who would 
feel interested in a curiously minute account of this transaction 
should consult the appendix to Bubb Doddington’s (Lord Melcombe) 
Diary. 

When the prince offered to give up the succession of Hanover 
for the £100,000 annuity: “The mean fool, the poor-spirited, the 
avaricious, sordid monster ! ” exclaimed the queen ; “he is so little 
capable of resisting taking a guinea on any terms:if he saw it before 
his nose, that if the Pretender offered him £500,000 for the reversion 
of this crown he would say, ‘Give me the money.’ I thought it 
cruel and unjust to puli out his eyes, but if he likes to pull one of 
them out himself, and give it to my. dear William, I am satisfied ; I 
am sure I shall not hinder him. I shall jump at it; for though, 
between you and I, I had as lief go and live upon a dunghill myself 
as go to Hanover, yet for William it will be a very good morsel; and 
for the £50,000 a year, I dare say the king will be very glad to 
give it; and if the silly beast insists upon it, I will give him 
425,000 more, the half of my revenue, and live as I can upon 
shillings and pennies.” 

There was an extraordinary to-do at the birth of the first child. 
All the royal family were at Hampton Court, he and the princess 
among the rest ; everything was prepared for her accouchement. But 
upon receiving an intimation that the event was close at hand, 
although it was midnight, the prince ordered a carriage to be ready, and 
in spite of her condition had the unhappy lady conveyed from 
Hampton Court to St. James’s, in order to annoy his parents. At 
seven in the morning the queen arrived. “The gracious prince,” 
says Horace Walpole, “ so far from attempting any apology, spoke not 
a word to his mother, but on her retreat gave her his hand, led her 
into the street to her coach—still dumb; but a crowd being assembled 
at the gate, he kneeled down in the dirt and humbly kissed Her 
Majesty’s hand,” much, doubtless, to the edification of the mob, which 
he assiduously courted. 

He would converse freely with the lower classes, even sit down at 
their tables and share their meals. When a tax was proposed to meet 
his necessities, he exclaimed grandiloquently, “The people have 
done enough for my family already, and sooner than put them to 
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further charge, I would beg my bread from door to door.” He was 
frequently cheered in the streets, and once the mob shouted, “ Crown 
him, crown him!” I need scarcely refer to a fact so well known as 
the unpopularity of George II. 

After that stormy accouchement the hatred between parents and 
son was greatly intensified. The king commanded him to quit St. 
James’s and never again enter it ; and gave orders that no person 
who adhered to him should be permitted to approach the royal 
presence. All the discontents and all the opponents of Walpole, 
attached themselves to the prince ; and by far the most brilliant 
men of the day were in the ranks of the opposition—to name only 
Chesterfield, Pulteney, Carteret, Wyndham, and Bolingbroke. 

Intellectual society was to be found at his house, which was more 
than his father’s palace could boast. Thither came Pope, and Swift, 
and Arbuthnot ; and he was generous to literary men in distress. 
Hearing that Glover, the author of “ Leonidas,” was in embarrassed 
circumstances, he sent him five hundred pounds, and after reading the 
“ Rambler” he was greatly desirous of seeing the writer ; but Johnson 
was an unknown man in those days, and was not to be found by his 
Royal Highness. He also had a great taste for music. 

The hatred felt by the king against his eldest born was extended 
to all connected with him. A man named Wells, who had only altered 
the date of a bond, was executed because a friend of the prince’s 
had interceded for him. This was a tragic incident ; but the con- 
tinual efforts of the haters and the hated to spite and annoy and 
thwart one another were sometimes ludicrous in their pettiness. The 
Princess Royal, who was a devoted admirer of Handel’s music, 
undertook for him the management of the opera in the Haymarket, 
upon which her brother set up an opposition opera in Lincoln’s Inn. 
‘So generally,” says Warburton, “was the quarrel embraced by the 
different Court factions, that the princess expressed her expectations 
that half the House of Lords would shortly be playing in the 
orchestra in their robes and coronets.” 

There seems to have been some cause beyond those of which we 
know for this unnatural antipathy on both sides. “Sir Robert Walpole 
informs us,” wrote Lord Hardwicke, “of certain passages between 
the queen and the prince of too high and secret a nature even to be 
trusted to this narrative.” And surely there must have been some- 
thing terrible to at all justify so revolting a hatred as that felt and 
expressed against him by both his parents. All the writers of the 
time agree in painting the prince in the blackest colours as a 
man almost destitute of any redeeming quality. Hervey represents 
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him as being utterly false—as never scrupling to tell the vilest false- 
hoods to suit his present purpose. 

“ It is surprising how any character made up of so many contra- 
dictions should never have had the good fortune to have stumbled 
upon any one virtue ; so this heap of iniquity, to complete at once 
its uniformity in vice in general, as well as its contradictions in par- 
ticular vices, like variety of poisons, whether hot or cold, or sweet or 
sour, was still poison, and never had an antidote.” “He had a 
father that abhorred him,” says the same authority in another place, 
“a mother that despised him, a sister that betrayed him, a brother 
(Cumberland) set up against him, and a set of servants that neglected 
him, and were neither of use to him nor desirous of being so.” 
“‘ My dear firstborn,” said the queen one day, “is the greatest ass, 
the greatest liar, the greatest canai//e, and the greatest beast in the 
whole world, and I heartily wish he were out of it.” 

He would borrow money from any person who would lend it, 
without a thought of ever repaying it, and would exult in his knavery. 
“That man,” he said one day, pointing out a certain individual, “is 
one of the most sensible men in England, yet with all his parts I 
have just nicked him out of five thousand.” 

Upon hearing of his mother’s illness he immediately repaired 
to London, and sent Lord North to the king begging permission to 
visit her. “I always hated the rascal,” cried George, falling into a 
furious passion, “ but now I hate him worse than ever. He wants 
to insult his poor dying mother, but she shall not see him.” The 
queen, although dying and knowing she was so, was equally 
obdurate. His message had not been communicated to her, and 
she was wondering he had not sent ; “ but sooner or later,” she said, 
“JT am sure we shall be plagued with some message of that sort, 
because he will think it will have a good air in the world to ask to 
see me, and perhaps hopes I shall be fool enough to let him come 
and give him the pleasure of seeing the last breath go out of my 
body, by which means he will have the joy of knowing I was dead 
five minutes sooner than he could know it in Pall Mall.” She even 
commanded her attendants that should she in the weakness of her 
last moments desire to see him they were not to obey her, but 
impute the request to delirium; and one of her last cares was to 
endeavour to prevent his succession to some property she owned 
at Richmond. The prince was by no means behind his parent in 
implacability ; he sat up all night, and continually sent persons to 
inquire how she was progressing ; and his eager question to every 
messenger on his return was, “ Well, sure, we shall soon have good 
news; she cannot hold out much longer.” 
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And so she died, as Chesterfield said, “ Unforgiving and unfor- 
given.” Apologists have endeavoured to prove she forgave Frederick 
at the last, although she would not see him; but the evidence of her 
implacability is overwhelming. 

Perhaps it was a fortunate thing for England that a prince so 
detested did not live to mount the throne. He was fond of working 
in his garden at Kew, and one raw March day in 1751 he was out 
in a heavy hailstorm, and got wet to the skin; he caught a 
cold, which he aggravated by further indiscretions, that culminated 
in going to sleep upon a couch before an open window at Carlton 
House. ‘The next day he was seized with serious symptoms. On 
the zoth he laid his hand upon his stomach and said, “ Je sens la 
mort.” His valet, who was supporting him, felt him shiver, and 
cried, “ God, the prince is going!” The princess, who was at the 
foot of the bed, snatched up a candle, but before she got to him he 
was dead. 

An imposthume had broken which, upon his body being opened, 
the physicians were of opinion had been occasioned by the blow of a 
tennis ball some three years previously. He is said to have pro- 
posed the Black Prince for his model, “but he resembled him in 
nothing but in dying before his father,” observes Walpole sarcastically. 
“ He had solicited the command of the army in Scotland during the 
last rebellion, though that ambition was ascribed rather to his jealousy 
of his brother than to his courage—a hard judgment, for what he 
could he did. When the royal army lay before Carlisle the 
prince, at a great supper that he gave to his Court and his favourites, 
as was his custom when the princess lay in, had ordered for the 
dessert the representation of the citadel of Carlisle in paste, which he 
in person and the maids of honour bombarded with sugar plums.” 

The king was playing cards with Lady Yarmouth when the 
news of his son’s death was brought him. He turned pale, and 
whispered to her, “ I] est mort!” then went on playing as if nothing 
had happened. He sent a kind message to the princess, however. 

One of the numerous epitaphs written upon him ran thus :— 


Here lies Fred, No one would have missed her ; 
Who was alive and is dead! Had it been the whole generation, 
Had it been his father, Still better for the nation ; 
I had much rather ; But since it is only Fred, 
Had it been his brother, Who was alive and is dead, 
Much better than another ; There is no more to be said. 
Had it been his sister, 
H. BARTON BAKER. 





SOME SAVAGE PROVERBS. 


HE German proverb, “Speak that I may see thee,” may be 
applied as truly to a whole community as to an individual. 
For proverbs—or, roughly defining, popular sayings—reflect conspicu- 
ously the general character of a nation, and constitute its actual code 
of social, political, and moral philosophy. Besides the beauty and 
wisdom, from which alone many of them derive an imperishable 
charm, they serve as a kind of literature in miniature, in which the 
inner life of a nation is more clearly legible than in its more volu- 
minous writings. And in spite of the general resemblance which 
seems to pervade the proverbial lore of the world, arising partly from 
the direct interchange of thought inseparable from international com- 
merce of any kind, partly from a uniformity of experience, such, for 
example, as has impressed on all people the wisdom of caution and 
truth, there are yet well marked differences in the proverbs of 
nations, which as clearly retain the records of their several histories 
as fossils retain the forms of extinct animal life. Remarkable, there- 
fore, as is the substantial similarity of proverbial codes, of which the 
general characteristic is a high sense of right coupled with a mournful 
consciousness of human infirmity, they betray often in the very 
expression of the same idea the individuality of their national birth- 
place. It is obvious that, largely as all modern nations are indebted 
to a writer like sop for the thoughts they share in common, a far 
larger portion of their wisdom will be due to writers who, like 
Shakespeare or Cervantes, have, from greater familiarity with the 
manners, been more competent to express the feelings, of their 
countrymen. But the way in which good proverbs, like good gold, 
find acceptance everywhere, and pass readily into the current coinage 
of different realms, may be illustrated by the fact of the existence in 
countries so widely remote as Spain, Arabia, Persia, Affghanistan, 
and India, of a proverb, second to none in all the essentials of a 
good proverb, to the effect that “ When God wills the destruction of 
an ant, he supplies it with wings.” ! 
1 “Da Dios alas 4 la hormiga para que se pierda mas aina,” is the Spanish 
version. —olyglot of Foreign Proverbs, 210. Compare with Roebuck’s Persian and 
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An instructive instance of the light thrown on national character 
by proverbs may be supplied from a comparison of Italian, German, 
and Persian teaching on the subject of vindictiveness. In commu- 
nities destitute of social organisation, the “vendetta,” or duty of 
blood-revenge, probably preceded and led the way to the practice 
of legal punishment. Originally it was a kind of lynch law, supplying 
the default of any legal protection of life ; and all nations bear traces 
in their history of having passed through a stage of growth in which 
the sacred duty of vengeance was the germ of any idea of a more 
judicial retribution. Confucius made it a duty for a son to slay his 
father’s murderer, just as Moses insisted on a strictly retaliatory 
penalty for bloodshed. It is well known, as all who have seen the 
play, “ The Corsican Brothers,” will remember, down to how recent 
a time there survived in Corsica the duty of revenge, which to this 
day, in places like Fiji, still passes from father to son, and from the son 
to the nearest relation. The longer survival of such feelings in Italy, 
consequent on the different circumstances of her history, is clearly 
impressed on the proverbial philosophy of the country, constituting a 
remarkable contrast to the sentiments of other countries. For the 
Italian, extolling the sweetness of revenge, declares it a morsel fit for 
God, and, expressing pity or contempt for the man who either cannot 
or will not carry out his revenge, counsels patience and the waiting 
of time and place for its successful execution. Ina proverb, of perfectly 
ghastly expressiveness, in which you may almost hear the grinding 
teeth of the assassin, he will tell you that “ Revenge, though a hundred 
years old, still has its milk-teeth.” Such maxims are on no higher level 
than the pagan African saying, “ Hate hath no medicine,” or the 
saying of Affighanistan, “Speak good words to an enemy very softly; 
gradually destroy him root and branch.” How much purer than the 
Italian is the German teaching, which declares revenge to be fresh 
wrong, the conversion of a little right into a great injustice, and sure 
in its turn to draw revenge after it! How far nobler still is the more 
positive sentiment of Persia, that to take revenge for an injury is the 
sign of a mean spirit, and that it is easy to return evil for evil, but 
the manly thing is to return good for it! 

The contrast conveyed in these proverbs is the more striking, in 
that Italy might pre-eminently call herself the Christian, as against 
Germany the heretic, and Persia the infidel, land. It has been said 
that every tenth proverb in an Italian collection contains a selfish or 
cynical maxim, and though the beauty and purity of many Italian 


Hindoostanee Proverbs, i. 365, and ii. 283 ; Thornburn’s Afighan Frontier, 279; 
and Burckhardt’s Arabic Proverds. 
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sayings counterbalance the baseness of others, those for instance on 
love being as refined as those on revenge are barbarous, it may not 
be uninteresting to compare generally the proverbs of Italy with those 
of a land where Catholicism has had no play, nor been suffered to 
debase natural morality. 

The noblest Italian proverb is to the effect that a hundred years 
cannot repair a moment’s loss of honour; the basest, perhaps, that 
bad as it is to be a knave, it is worse to be known as one. To love a 
friend with all his faults ; to associate with the good in order to be 
good ; to work in order to rest; to do right in spite of consequences, 
and good irrespectively of persons, but evil never, whatever the con- 
tingent benefit—these are among the highest lessons of Italian 
proverb-lore. That among men of honour a word is a bond, and 
that conscience is as good as a thousand witnesses; that the best ser- 
mon is a good life, and that the gains of begging are dearly bought, 
are maxims of the same upright tendency. Yet, over against these, 
are proverbs pervaded by the saddest spirit of universal mistrust, 
instilling utter disbelief of any sincerity in friendship, and even 
counselling selfish or downright wicked conduct. What more 
melancholy evidence of this, than is afforded by the following com- 
mon sayings ?— 

He who suspects is seldom to blame. 

Trust was a good man, Trust-not a better. 

From those I trust God guard me; from those I mistrust I will guard myself. 


Who would have many friends let him test but few. 
Tell your secret to your friend, and he will set his foot on your neck. 


Or, again, what can we think of such maxims as, that it is expedient 
to peel a fig for your friend but a peach for your enemy ; that the man 
who esteems none but himself is happy as a king ; that public money 
like holy water is the property of all men; or that with art and knavery 
men may live through half the year, and with knavery and art through 
the other half? 

The Persian proverbs seem to breathe a different moral atmosphere 
from these, being as generous in character as the Italian are cynical. 
They display a free spirit of liberality, trust, independence, and, above 
all, of truthfulness, which is surpassed in no country of Europe. If 
in Italy it is common to say that a man who cannot flatter knows not 
how to talk, in Persia the sentiment prevails that to flatter is worse 
than to abuse. The Persian, true to the character given of him by 
Herodotus, holds boldly, that the man who speaks truth is always at 
ease ; that men never suffer from speaking the truth ; that it behoves 
them to speak their minds unreservedly, for that there is no hill in 
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front of the tongue. Add to this the popular sayings, that the 
accounts of friends are in the heart, and that it is better to be in 
chains with friends than in the garden with strangers. That it should 
have become proverbial in Persia, that a man lowers himself by 
vexing the poor, and loses all claim to greatness by finding fault with 
his inferiors, proves the purity of a religion which should have 
instilled such thoughts into the ethics of a nation ; nor do we think 
that any language in Europe could produce proverbs characterised by 
a higher spirit of morality than is revealed in the following selec- 
tion :— 

_A high name is better than a high house. 

The cure for anger is silence. 

A man must cut out his own garments of reputation. 

Heaven is at the feet of mothers (i.e. lies in dutiful obedience). 

It is better to die of want than to beg. 

The liberal man is the friend of God. 

Practise liberality, but lay no stress on the obligation. 


As another illustration of the way in which a few proverbs may 
condense centuries of history may be instanced the recorded ex- 
periences of mankind touching priests and priestcraft. With no 
other evidence than that of proverbs before him, a future historian of 
Europe might easily detect a marked difference of feeling on this 
matter between Protestant Germany and the Catholic countries of 
Europe. Not that the latter are wanting in sayings to the prejudice 
of the priestly class, but they are not so numerous as in Germany. 
The French have two proverbs, marked with all the wit and boldness 
of their genius, one charging anyone who values a clean house not 
to let into it either a priest or a pigeon ; the other declaring that it is 
human ignorance alone which causes the pot to boil for priests. The 
Spanish experience also is, that it is best neither to have a good friar 
for a friend nor a bad one for an enemy, and that it is well to keep 
awake in a land thickly tenanted by monks. But the Germans go 
much further than this. In German estimation the priest is a being 
who, in company with a woman, may be found at the bottom of all 
the mischief that goes on in the world, and is as little likely as a 
woman to forgive you an injury. For, like the bites of wolves, those 
of priests are hard to heal, so that it is best, if you fight with priests 
at all, to beat them to death. If they are ever hot, it is from eating, 
not from work, for they always take care to bless themselves first, nor 
do they pay one another any tithes. 

The above comparisons will show how differences of national 
character, and even how the operation of different forms of faith, may 
reveal themselves in proverbs. Yet such estimates must be formed 
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with caution, in consideration of the wide possibilities of error which 
are inseparable from so inexhaustible a subject. For not only may 
the proverb-collector easily attribute to one country alone a saying 
which belongs equally to, or may even have originated in, another, 
but his canon of selection is somewhat arbitrary, and dependent on 
his preconceptions of what a proverb really is. To take the ball on 
the hop, for instance, is as genuine an English proverb as to make hay 
whilst the sun shines, which contains the same idea; yet whilst the 
one might be heard every day, the other might not be heard once 
a year. Hence it might escape notice altogether, or if found be 
rejected as obsolete. We can consequently, as in other branches of 
human study, only make use, on trust, of such data as we have, and, 
whilst making the fullest acknowledgment of the imperfection of our 
evidence, strive after an approximation to, in despair of the attain- 
ment of, truth. 5 

If now we venture to extend the limits of our comparison, to 
take in some proverbs of the lower races as well as of the higher, we 
shall find therein a strong corroboration of the lesson already learnt 
in any comparison of the superstitions, myths, and manners of 
different societies: namely, that differences of race, colour, and even 
structure, sink into - insignificance when compared with the in- 
tellectual affinities which unite the families of mankind, and that 
there is perhaps no phase of thought nor shade of feeling belonging 
to the higher culture of the world to which we may not find an anti- 
type or even equivalent in the lower. If we take some of the 
proverbs collected from tribes confessedly low in civilisation, those, 
namely, of West Africa, and compare them with proverbs still preva- 
valent in Europe, we cannot fail to be struck with the strong likeness 
between them, as well as impressed with the idea, that many actually 
existent common sayings may have had their birth in days of the 
remotest and savage antiquity. The immense number of modern 
proverbs, drawn from the observation of the natural, and especially 
of the animal, world (a number which must be nearly one out of five), 
coupled with the coincidence that the same fact is perhaps the most 
striking one in the proverbs collected from West Africa, seems to lend 
some support to such a theory.' 

As an introductory instance let us take savage and civilised senti- 
ments about poverty, a belief in the misfortune of which is written 
clearly in every language of Europe. Italian experience says that 

1 The best selection of African proverbs is Captain Burton’s Wit and Wisdom 


of West Africa, collected from Bowen’s Central Africa, Koelle’s African Native 
Literature, and other missionary contributions to the stock of human knowledge. 
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poverty has no kin, and that poor men do penance for rich men’s 
sins ; in Germany the poor have to dance as the rich pipe ; whilst in 
Spain and Denmark the evil is expressed more graphically still, it 
being matter of observation in the one country that the poor man’s 
crop is destroyed by hail every year, in the other, that the poor man’s 
corn always grows thin. Now, in the Oji dialect, spoken by about 
two millions of people, including the Ashantees, Fantees, and others, 
it is also proverbial that the poor man has no friend, that poverty 
makes a man a slave, and that hard words are fit for the poor. 
And as the Dutch have learnt that “ Poor folks’ wisdom goes for 
little,” or the Italians, that “ The words of the poor go many to the 
sackful,” so in Oji they convey exactly the same idea in the saying 
that “When a poor man makes a proverb it does not spread ;” in 
Yoruba, in the saying, that “ Poverty destroys a man’s reputation,” 
and in Accra in the still cleverer proverb, that “A poor man’s pipe 
does not sound.” 

African proverbs are moral and immoral, elevated and base, 
precisely as are those of more civilised nations. The proverbs of 
the Yorubas, justly observes the missionary, Mr. Bowen,' “are among 
the most remarkable of the world ;” and indeed the intellectual 
powers and moral ideas displayed in West African proverbs generally, 
ought largely to modify our conceptions of their originators, and 
make us sceptical of that extreme dearth of mental wealth which has 
so frequently been declared to attend a low standard of material 
advancement. Their wit, terseness, vividness of illustration, and 
insight into life, are all alike surprising, and acquaintance with them 
must suggest caution in any estimate of the mental capacities of 
savages whose languages may have been less investigated, and con- 
sequently are less known. “It has always been passing travellers 
who have drawn the most doleful pictures of so-called savages, and 
especially have asserted the poverty of their language.”? It may 
well prove that better acquaintance with the languages of tribes, like 
the Veddahs of Ceylon or the Botocudos of Brazil, classed at present 
for various reasons almost outside the human family, may show them 
to combine, as Humboldt found was the case with the once depre- 
ciated Carib language, “‘wealth, grace, strength, and gentleness.” 
The Veddahs, at all events, who have been placed unanimously 
among the lowest of savages, but who are nevertheless honourably 
distinguished by an attachment to monogamy, which is most anoma- 
lous, have, in keeping with this matrimonial peculiarity, a proverb, 


" Central Africa, 289. 
* Oscar Peschel, Zhe Races of Mankind, translation, 150. 
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which says, “ Death alone can part man and wife.”' Yet it was said 
of them once, that they were utterly destitute of either religion or 
language. 
Compare, for elevation of mind, these Yoruban proverbs with those 
already noticed as current in Italy:— 
He that forgives gains the victory. 
He who injures another injures himself. 


Anger benefits no one. 
We should not treat others with contempt.? 


On the other hand, “If a great man should wrong you, smile on 
him,” may be compared with the Arabic advice about damgerous 
friends, “ If a serpent love thee, wear him as a necklace,” or with the 
Pashto proverb of the same intention, “ Though your enemy be a 
rope of reeds, call him a serpent.” 
Here are some more proverbs with whose European equivalents 
everyone will be familiar :— 
ON FAULIFINDING. 

If you can pull out, pull out your own grey hairs. (Oji.) 

Before healing others, heal yourself. (Wolof.) 
With which we may compare the Chinese :— 


Sweep the snow from your own doors without troubling about the frost on 
your neighbour’s tiles. 
ON THE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE. 
Nobody is twice a fool. (Accra.) 
Nobody is twice ashamed. (Accra.) 
He is a fool whose sheep run away twice. (Oji.) 
With which we may compare our own— 
It’s a silly fish that’s caught twice with the same bait. 
Or the German— 
An old fox is not caught twice in the same trap. 
Who has been bitten by a serpent dreads a slow-worm. 
To which both Italy and Holland have exactly similar proverbs. 
ON PERSEVERANCE. 
By going and coming a bird builds its nest. (Oji.} 
With which compare the Dutch— 


By slow degrees a bird builds its nest. 
The moon does not grow full in aday. (Ojji.) 


? Darwin, Descent of Man, ii. 318. 
* Captain Burton justly calls attention to the possibility of many Yoruban 
proverbs being relics of the Moslems who, in the tenth century, overran the Soudan. 
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Perseverance is everything. 
Who has patience has all things. (Yoruba.) 


With all of which may be compared the Chinese— 
A mulberry leaf becomes satin with time. 


ON THE Force oF HABirT, 
The thread follows the needle. 
Its shell follows the snail wherever it goes. (Yoruba.) 
As is the sword, so is the scabbard. (Oji.) 
To which again China supplies a good parallel in 
The growth of the mulberry tree follows its early bent. 


On CAUSATION. 


If nothing touches the palm-leaves they don’t rustle. (Oji.) 
Nobody hates another without a cause. (Accra.) 
A feather does not stick without gum. (A Pashto proverb.) 


Again, the Turkish proverb, that curses, like chickens, come 
home to roost, or the Italian one, that, like processions, they come 
back to their starting point, is well matched by the Yoruba proverb 
that “ Ashes fly back in the face of their thrower.” Or, the tendency 
of travellers to exaggerate or tell lies, impressed as it has been on all 
human experience, is also confirmed by the Oji proverb, that “ He 
who travels alone tells lies.” And the universal belief in the ultimate 
exposure of falsehood conveyed in such proverbs as the Arabian, 
“The liar is short-lived,” the Persian, “ Liars have bad memories,” 
or the still more expressive Italian saying, that “The liar is sooner 
caught than a cripple,” finds itself corroborated by the Wolof proverb, 
that “Lies, though many, will be caught by Truth as soon as she 
rises up.” Even in Affghanistan, where it is said that no disgrace 
attaches to lying fer se, and lying is called an honest man’s wings, 
while truth can only be spoken by a strong man or a fool, there is 
also a proverb with the moral that the career of falsehood is short.' 

That “Hope is the pillar of the world,” that “It is the heart 
which carries one to hell or heaven,” or that “ Preparation is better 
than after-thought,” all experiences of the Kanuri, a Moslem tribe, 
who think it a personal adornment to cut each side of their face in 
twenty places, show that there is no necessary connection between 
general savagery and an absence of moral culture. A good Ashantee 
proverb warns people not to speak ill of their benefactors, by for- 
bidding them to call a forest a shrubbery that has once given them 
shelter. The proverbs already quoted from Yoruba teach the same 


? Fora collection of Pashto proverbs see Thornburn’s Afghan Frontier. 1876. 
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lesson, nor would it be difficult to add many more, all proving the 
existence among savages of a morality identical in its main features 
with that of the higher group of nations to which we ourselves 
belong, interpenetrated as it has been for ages with the philosophies 
and religions of the civilised East. 

A similar testimony to the intellectual powers of savages is afforded 
by their proverbs, though of course the argument is only a suggestive 
one from tribes whose language has been well studied to others not 
so well known. That the Soudan negroes are on a higher level of 
general culture than many savages of other islands or continents is 
proved by the fact that all known Africans are acquainted with the 
art of smelting iron and of converting it into weapons and utensils ; 
so that they may be said to be living in the iron age, and thus, 
materially at least, are more advanced than the Botocudos of Brazil, 
who are still in the age of polished stone implements. From the fact 
alone that the Yorubas express their contempt for a stupid man by 
saying that he cannot count nine times nine, we are enabled at once 
to place them far above such Australian or American tribes as have 
no word for five in their vocabulary. Hence we should not be 
justified in expecting to find among Australian or American 
aborigines proverbs of so high an intellectual order as abound in 
Africa, of which the following may be selected as samples :— 


Were no elephant in the jungle the buffalo would be large ; 
or 

The dust of the buffalo is lost in that of the elephant. 

A crab does not bring forth a bird. 

Two small antelopes beat a big one. 

Two crocodiles do not live in one hole. 

A child can crush a snail but not a tortoise. 

A razor cannot shave itself. 

You cannot stop the sun by standing before it. 

When a fish is killed its tail is inserted in its own mouth. 

(Said of people who reap the reward of their deeds.) 


Leaving now the analogy between African and European proverb- 
lore, which the uniformity of moral experiences and the observation 
of similar laws of nature sufficiently account for, let us endeavour to 
find among civilised nations any proverbs which, by the figures in- 
volved in them or their likeness to savage maxims, seem to bear a 
distinct impression of a barbaric coinage. One proverb, a French 
one, may almost certainly be so explained. It is, for instance, well 
known that lower races very generally account for eclipses of either 
sun or moon by supposing them to be the victims of the fury or 
voracity of some ill-disposed animal, whom they try to divert by 
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every horrible noise they can imagine, or by any weapon they have 
learnt to fashion. A typical instance of this was the belief of the 
Chiquitos of South America that the moon was hunted across the 
sky by dogs, who tore her in pieces when they caught her, till driven 
off by the Indian arrows. It has been suggested that the French 
proverb, “ Dieu garde la lune des loups,” said in deprecation of a dread 
of remote danger, is a survival of a similar rude philosophy of nature, 
once prevalent in Europe, when even St. Augustine complained of 
people crying out, during eclipses of the moon, to save themselves 
from bewitchment.' 

Another instructive set of proverbs may be adduced, to show how 
the social philosophy current in savage culture may survive in con- 
temporary expressions of modern Europe. In Africa, where, speaking 
generally, a man’s wife has no better status in society than that which 
attaches to his slave or his cow, and a son has been known to wager 
against a cow his own aged mother, we cannot be astonished at find- 
ing in vogue proverbs strongly depreciatory of the worth of the female 
sex. Thus a wise Kanuri is cautioned, that if a woman shall speak 
to him two words, he shall take one and leave the other ; nor should 
he give his heart to a woman, if he would live, for a woman never 
brings a man into the right way. Similarly, Pashto proverbs say, 
contemptuously, that a woman’s wisdom is under her heel, and that she 
is well only in the house or in the grave. The same feeling is endorsed 
by the Persians, who declare that both women and dragons are best 
out of the world, and class the former with horses and swords, among 
the by-words of unfaithfulness. 

The literatures of all countries are strongly tinged with sentiments 
of the same unjust nature. Even the French say, that a man of 
straw is worth a woman of gold, though their proverb, “Ce que femme 
veut, Dieu le veut,” is as true as it is a witty variation of the well- 
known democratic formula. The Italians have made the shrewd 
observation, that, whilst with men every mortal sin is venial, with 
women every venial sin is mortal ; but no language has anything 
worse than this, that as both a good horse and a bad horse need the 
spur, so both a good woman and a bad woman need the stick. 

It is, however, in Germany that the character of women has 
suffered most from the shafts of that other half of the community, 
which (it might be complained) has as unfairly a monopoly of making 
proverbs as it has of making laws. The humorous saying, that there 
are only two good women in the world, one of whom is dead and the 
other not to be found, contains the key to the common national senti- 


' Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 333 
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ment. Like good fortune, a woman is essentially fond of fools, and, 
like wine, she makes them. Like a glass, she is in hourly danger ; and 
like a priest, she never forgets. Her vengeance is boundless, and her 
mutability only paralleled in nature by the uncertain skies of April. 
Her affections change every moment, like luck at cards, the favour of 
princes, or the leaves of a rose; and though you will never find her 
wanting in words, there is not a needle-point’s difference betwixt her 
yea and her nay. She only keeps silence of what she is ignorant, and 
it is as fruitless to try to hold a woman at her word as an eel by its 
tail. As for her advice, it is like corn sown in summer, which may 
perhaps turn out well once in seven years ; but wherever there is 
mischief brewing in the world, rest assured that there is a woman and 
a priest at the bottom of it. Every daughter of Eve would rather be 
beautiful than good, and she may be caught as surely by gold as 
a hare by dogs or a gentleman by flattery. Even in the house she 
should be allowed no power, for where a woman rules the devil is 
chief servant ; whilst two women in the same house will agree 
together like two cats over a mouse or two dogs over a bone. 

Spanish experience on this subject coincides with the Teutonic, 
but without the expenditure of nearly so much spleen, and with seve- 
ral glimpses of a happier experience. What can be worse than this : 
“Beware of a bad woman, nor put any trust in a good one;” or 
sadder than this: “ What is marriage, mother? Spinning, child- 
birth, and crying, daughter”? Yet the Spanish woman, though as 
hard to know as a melon, as little to be trusted as a magpie, as fickle 
as the wind or as fortune, as ready to cry as a dog to limp, in danger 
as constantly as a glass, in labour as patient as a mule, is not so des- 
titute as the German of any redeeming qualities for her failings. The 
Spaniard is taught to believe, that with a good wife he may bear any 
adversity, and that he should believe nothing against her unless 
absolutely proved. It is also in remarkable contrast to the experiendes 
of other countries, that in Spain it has become a proverb, that whilst 
an unmarried man advocates a daily beating for a wife, as soon as 
he marries he takes care of his own. 

Female talkativeness appears also to be a subject of lament all 
over the world, from our own island, where a woman’s tongue pro- 
verbially wags like a lamb’s tail, to the Celestial Empire, where it 
is likened to a sword, never suffered by its owner to rust. Regard 
not a woman’s words, says the Hindoo; and the African also is 
warned against trusting his secrets to his wife. The Spaniard believes 
that he has only to tell a woman what he would have published in the 
market-place ; and all languages have sayings to the same effect. 
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The universal sentiment once found a ridiculous corollary north of 
the Tweed, where a divine, having been once summoned before the 
Session for asserting the novel heresy that women would find no place 
in heaven, is said to have defended his opinion by a Scriptural text : 
“ There was silence in heaven for about the space of half-an-hour.” 
The proverbs collected from the lower races are still very 
few, when compared with the immense mass of those from 
nations with whose literature we are more familiar. It is in the 
nature of things that missionaries and travellers should have been 
first struck by, and first given us information about, matters more 
directly challenging their notice than phrases in common use, for a 
real knowledge of which the most favourable conditions of a pro- 
longed intimacy are obviously requisite. The large collection of such 
proverbs from West Africa alone, revealing as they do an elevation of 
feeling and a clearness of intelligence which other facts of their social 
life would never have led us to suspect, point at the possibility of 
such collections elsewhere largely modifying our present views con- 
cerning other savage tribes. They at least will teach us caution 
against accepting the conclusions which Archbishop Trench has 
drawn from his study of savage languages, when, from the absence or 
loss in a dialect of such words as “love” or “ gratitude,” he proceeds 
to explain, on the hypothesis of degradation, that rude state of 
existence which we denote by the word “savage,” and which there 
are abundant reasons for supposing was really the primitive germ, out 
of which all subsequent civilisation has been unfolded. “ Were,” he 
says, “the savage the primitive man, we should then find savage 
tribes furnished, scantily enough it might be, with the elements of 
speech, yet, at the same time, with its fruitful beginnings, its vigorous 
and healthful germs. But what does their language on close inspec- 
tion prove? In every case what they are themselves, the remnant 
and ruin of a better and a nobler past. Fearful indeed is the impress 
of degradation which is stamped on the language of the savage, more 
fearful perhaps even than that which is stamped upon his form.”! 
Yet, whatever may be the case with some tribes, who may be shown 
historically to have fallen from a higher state (and such are the 
exceptions), we venture to think that at least the languages spoken in 
the region of the Soudan bear no such “fearful impress of degradation” 
as the Archbishop declares to be traceable im every case, if we may 
judge of a language by the thoughts which it expresses rather than by 


the words which it contains. 
J. A. FARRER. 


1 Trench, On the Study of Words, p. 17. 





A SLAVE HUNT IN BORNEO. 


NCE upon a time I visited Lingga Fort, in Sarawak, a post 
maintained for no purpose visible unless to show the modest 
beginnings of Rajah Brooke’s sovereignty. His outposts at that 
time stood a hundred miles further inland. From Lingga I made 
excursions in search of game, with but small success. There are 
deer in abundance, of two sorts, not to mention the pretty palandok, 
which is an antelope miscalled. Other antelopes exist, with wild 
cats, civets, honey bears, boars, &c. Lingga, too, is a chosen home of 
the mias, or orang-outan. Nests of this huge ape abound, and several 
times I came across his sylvan majesty crawling at a giddy height 
among the branches of a durian. 

One morning I set out for a deer-stalking expedition, and re- 
mained several days at a ruinous shanty that stood in a maze of 
flowery pasture, with no bush for acres round higher than one’s 
waist. Little hills rose about it, cleared to their tops on the hither 
side, but crowned with lofty trees. A charred stump here and there 
preserved the memory of some forest giant which Dyak ingenuity 
could not overthrow. But even such black witnesses were royally 
mantled and diademed. The million seeds which had lain in hope- 
less shadow, rotting beneath the canopy of leaves in a twilight which 
the sun could never pierce—each and all of these had sprung to life 
and run riot in its joy. Delicate orchids shrank and shrivelled in 
the glare, but sisters less shy and not less beautiful replaced them. 
Rattans twined like snakes through the springing grass; flowery 
creepers ran along, climbed every bush in endless convolutions, and 
burst upon its topmost branches in a glory of triumphant blossom. 
In the moist ground stood tasselled reeds, which gently curved before 
hot breaths of breeze. The long grey grass moved like slow waves 
advancing. Through hours of intolerable heat I-watched the purple 
shadows moving round the trees; I heard the call and twitter of a 
thousand birds ; I saw the lazy, jaunting butterflies dance sleepily 
from cup to cup. Then the red sunset streamed into my valley, and 
closed the flowers, mist rose, the jungle lifted up its voice. And I 
was conscious of a great enjoyment, though of all the deer that made 
night musical not one could I approach by day. 
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Whilst I surveyed this scene one morning, a train of Malays 
emerged from the dusky forest and came towards my hut. Their 
uniform showed them to be fortmen, and the articles of European 
comfort on their heads told of a white man with them. Presently 
arrived my friend Harris, the Resident of a fort up country, who was 
travelling at leisure towards the capital on leave of absence. His 
business here was to destroy a mias of incredible voracity, against 
which piteous complaints had been brought to Lingga. The cunning 
of this brute was too much for native rivalry, and the Dyaks felt 
naturally loth to cut down their fruit trees and thus surround him, as 
is their trick of catching a mias in the forest. A very pleasant day I 
passed with my visitor, who, I thought, might be clever with monkeys, 
yet no better able to find a belling deer than I myself. So it proved 
when he accompanied me on the nightly stalk. At dawn following 
he departed, but just as I also set out after those deer with pertina- 
cious hope, one of his men came back, asking the loan of my wood- 
knife for Harris. This implement was a ponderous, old-fashioned 
twelve-inch blade, a sort of Roman gladius, presented to me by a 
sympathising relative many years before, when I was on the point of 
setting out on my travels. 

The village to which Harris was travelling stood some twelve 
hours further on. He reached it in due course. Here dwelt, as 
officers of government were aware, a rich wikodah, or merchant- 
captain, who had found means to perform the holy pilgrimage. Such 
fanatics are a curse to every land, sowers of mischief and ill-will, 
discontented plotters for schemes impracticable, which each fellow- 
conspirator would oppose if he thought there was a prospect of 
success. Hadji Mummin was grievously suspected of practices 
downright treasonable. For this reason or another he did not pay 
Harris the courtesy of a visit, but bowed to him from the verandah 
of his house. This was much the handsomest residence for many 
miles round—a large wooden building, raised on posts, of course, 
with hewn-log steps to the verandah instead of the notched pole 
commonly used. Here, as his servants told Harris, the Hadji lived 
with no less than fifteen helpmates. His countrymen felt partly 
scornful, partly indignant, and wholly jealous perhaps, at such pro- 
digality ; for it is not Malay custom, except for nobles, to take more 
than one wife. ~ As for the Dyaks, they remained utterly indifferent. 

There was not another building in the village at which Harris 
could put up with the comfort to be expected at Hadji Mummin’s, 
but that selfish personage made no sign. When, at dinner, it was 
casually mentioned that the Hadji had been the chief sufferer by 
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those depredations which he had come to avenge, the anger of my 
friend boiled up. It is no small offence in the Eastern forests for the 
chief man of a village to ignore the claims of hospitality, and the 
circumstances of this case made it flat insult. Harris was a wrathful 
man, therefore. Sending a servant ahead to announce him, he climbed 
the Hadji’s steps almost before his fifteen wives had spread mats of 
ceremony and his slaves had lighted candles. 

Hadji Mummin met him on the verandah, a fat, round, beardless 
man, whose face turned green under agitation. Standing between 
two slaves, he spoke a few words of courtesy, smiled, and held out 
his hand. Harris declined it, walked inside, and sat on the divan. 
“You have behaved to an officer of the Rajah’s government like a 
boatman, Hadji,” he said, brusquely—a boatman with Malays is a type 
of boorishness, as the cabman with ourselves. 

The Hadji’s face paled, but he said nothing. 

“You send to complain of mischief done to your plantations,” 
Harris continued, “and when I come to assist you, no curtains are 
spread for me, no food is sent me—I am treated like a slave. How 
is this, O Hadji?” 

‘My house is not worthy of your lordship’s residence.” 

* And so you send me into the Dyak huts. Your house is indeed 
unworthy; for,” continued Harris, quoting from the rhythmical code of 
law and eithics called the Zontar, “‘the dwelling of the churl is a 
sty, though it be built of gold and silver.’” 

This speech, delivered in a low tone with perfect coolness, struck 
the Malays with horror. Their rules of conduct demanded that he 
to whom such words were addressed should run amuck, to kill or be 
killed. Perhaps the Hadji had learned more sense in his pilgrimage— 
perhaps the luxury of fifteen wives had sapped his courage. He 
replied neither by word nor act, whilst Harris, bowing, turned to go. 
Be sure his eyes were about him, however, and my old knife ready 
tohishand. The Hadji returned his salute mechanically. As Harris 
went out he became aware that some members of the hareem had 
heard what passed, for loud and excited whisperings came from a 
curtain which bellied and twisted with the eager movements of those 
behind it. 

The Malays followed their master back in silence, too much awed 
to speak. Angry words are rare in the intercourse of that strange 
people, though angry deeds are common enough. But after Harris 
had turned in, they whispered the whole night through, keeping watch 
over him. Nearly ten years of life in Borneo had taught my friend 
all the risk of speaking as he had, but it had taught him also that there 
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was little to fear that night. A late comprehension of injured honour 
might cause the old polygamist to massacre his wives and those about 
him, but not to seek his foe. Such is the oddest feature of that 
extraordinary madness called the meng amok. 

Though, for the sake of his own dignity, Harris would have pre- 
ferred to leave the mias in tranquil possession of the Hadji’s fruit, as the 
Rajah’s officer he was bound to resist a petty feeling. Before dawn 
he set out, halfthe Dyak population with him. Tiny warriors, clothed 
in their innocence alone, ran before him on the dusky path ; the 
mothers of a generation still to be ran as fast and screamed yet 
louder—these had a foot of brass wire or so for raiment. Such a hulla- 
baloo did their united voices raise, that Harris sternly dismissed the 
whole contingent, and went on with his Malays and guides alone. 
An instinct transmitted by ages of oppression still forbids the Dyak 
to make clearings round his house. He would hide both himself 
and the fruitful evidence of his industry. Daylight could not steal 
through the thick canopy of leaves above the path Harris traversed 
until all the open ground lay clear in the white radiance of morning. 
Half an hour’s walk brought the party to that low hill where Hadji 
Mummin and others had an ancestral orchard. Mangos and man- 
gosteens were there, loquats, huge durians, lancets, rambutans, an 
endless list of fruit. Here, of course, dwelt the mias, and the party 
scattered to seek him. Harris kept the path alone, going slowly, that 
the hunters might keep pace with him in the thick underwood. But 
scarcely were they lost to sight, when a woman stepped from behind 
a tree, and salaamed, raising her hands above her head, and touching 
forehead, mouth, and bosom. 

Harris stood surprised. She was dressed like the wife of a rich 
Malay, in silk and native cloth. The handkerchief thrown across her 
face revealed one fine eye and a rounded cheek. Harris guessed 
that he “‘ was in” for an unpleasant scene. Sudden passions for the 
tuan putih are not quite unknown to fair Malays, and their reckless- 
ness in avowing the sentiment is apt to cause trouble. 

“What is your family, p\rumpuhan?” asked Harris, using the 
formula of a people who think it insult to demand a name direct. 

“T am a Milanau, and I was the slave of Hadji Mummin. He 
freed me by marriage, and I divorced him six months since, but he 
will not let me go. Therefore I appeal to the white lord, who is an 
elephant, a lion,” &c. 

Here was a situation! In all countries where slavery exists it is 
the dread of white officials. No act of theirs is regarded with such 
universal jealousy and rage as the slightest interference with the 
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“peculiar institution.” The civil magistrate has two laws to ad- 
minister, the English—often impracticable—and the recognised code 
of ethics. Most difficult, and indeed dangerous, it is to steer a 
course between these two, for they can never be reconciled, and 
seldom can either be evaded. Harris tried to escape his difficulty 
by urging the woman to return. “What will you do if free?” he 
asked. ‘“ You will have to work as a slave.” 

“T can go to my own people,” she said, “ or to the missionaries. 
The Hadji ill-treats me because I will not join El Islam, for I am a 
Christian baptised. The Sulus took me as a child, and sold me 
from hand to hand. I ask your protection, tuan !” 

This unexpected statement complicated matters still further. 
After a moment’s thought, Harris called his men about him. The 
younger of them grinned at sight of his companion, but the elder 
looked for an explanation. The woman’s dress and covered face 
showed her to be Malay of high position, and, of course, Mussul- 
man. 

Harris put the woman in the midst, and started back, very anxious 
and annoyed. Before they had gone half-way, the noise of an 
advancing crowd reached their ears. A moment afterwards, Hadji 
Mummin, with a dozen of his friends, burst into sight, half the Dyak 
village curiously following them. “There she is !” the Malays cried, 
and rushed forward. Fortunately the path was so narrow that Harris 
could bar it with his outstretched rifle. The woman screamed, and 
turned to run into the bush, but her guardians stopped her. 

“The Rajah will know of this!” hissed Hadji Mummin, with 
difficulty restraining those loud curses which are forbidden utterance 
to the Malay who respects himself. ‘“ Give me my slave, tuan !” 

“Lead on to the village,” replied Harris firmly. “We are not 
wild beasts, to dispute in the jungle.” | 

Every gentleman Malay admired the dignity of this remark, which 
was quite in their own style. They drew the Hadji back, and retired 
silently. It was a picturesque procession that traversed the village. 
The friends and servants of Hadji Mummin, in gay head-hand- 
kerchief, jacket, tartan petticoat, and waving sash, surrounded the 
old man, who wore long silk robes and a turban by privilege of his 
trip to Mecca. Round them surged a crowd of naked Dyaks, with 
quick, birdlike eyes. In the wild excitement of this disturbance, they 
shouted, laughed, and shook their arms aloft. The coils of brazen 
wire, the snowy bracelets of shell, the innumerable ornaments and 
charms upon their naked limbs, gleamed in the sun, and jingled. 
Behind the Malays came Harris, very vexed indeed, and his fortmen 
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in jacket of blue, red sash, and white trousers. Amongst them 
walked the fugitive, cowering in shame and fear. The elders and 
the maidens of the village had assembled on their high verandahs, 
and looked down upon the bustling street. It was a great day for 
Sabuyong. 

At the Council Lodge of the Dyaks, Mummin halted. Harris 
bowed in approval, and followed up the ladder, fortmen and fugitive 
behind him. It was a round building, like all of its class, and 
in the midst hung a mass of smoke-dried human heads, strung up on 
a hoop, like globes of a rude chandelier. All round ran a platform 
of logs roughly squared, a seat by day, a bed for the unmarried men 
at night. On this the party squatted cross-legged, whilst Harris sat 
like a European in the place of honour, his men round him, and the 
slave out of danger at his back. The Orang Kaya, or chief of the 
village, with his counselling heads of households, took a watchful 
post, as amici curie. 

It is not worth while to reproduce the pleadings, but perhaps the 
main contentions of the plaintiff may be thought interesting. He urged, 
first, that the woman was his slave, bought with his money ; second, 
that the child born to her, whilst it freed her in a sense, did not give 
to an infidel the privilege of divorce enjoyed by a legal wife ; third, 
that the ill-treatment alleged—itself a sufficient ground for interference, 
whether by native or English law, if proved—was an invention ; 
fourth, that the defendant had begun an intrigue, which restored her 
to the state of slavery. And in evidence of this fact, he pointed out 
that she had left her child behind. 

Upon the other side, it was argued with force, though in tones 
frightened and shamefaced, that the birth of her child made her 
either a free woman or a wife, by the law of Islam. If the former, 
she exercised her natural privilege in leaving the Hadji’s house ; if 
the latter, her divorce was valid, by the same code, at a moment’s 
notice, since she owed no dowry nor claimed any. The intrigue she 
denied with indignation, asking how it could be believed when her 
object had been to accompany the tuan to Kuching. If he listened to 
her, she knew he would recover her child ; she had heard his strong 
words to the Hadji on the night before. “If I am sent back,” she 
cried, turning to Harris with hands outstretched, “I will throw 
myself from this verandah and die. Save me, tuan !” 

In the excitement of her defence, the veil was cast aside, and 
she stepped from the low divan amongst them all. The Malays 
audibly commented on her personal appearance, with that cynic 
triviality which is their nature. Without being a beauty, the girl was 
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nteresting. Her loosened hair fell to the ground, and her eyelashes 

curled to the very cheekbone. Like all Milanaus, she had a skin 
comparatively fair, and features not too irregular. Harris was still more 
annoyed, of course, to find that his profégée had charms sufficient to 
set scandalous tongues wagging. 

The case was pleaded on both sides, and it lay with him to 
decide. Plaintiff and spectators, even the defendant herself, after that 
outbreak, chewed betel-nut assiduously. The only motion was 
that of their jaws, the only sound their eternal salivation, and the 
light rustle of the hospitable box pushed from hand to hand along 
the mats. As Harris, with thoughtful dignity, put his pipe down to 
deliver judgment, a great paw touched his shoulder. The white- 
haired Orang Kaya had crept behind unnoticed, as many a time, 
in old days, he had crept behind an enemy. ‘ My warriors are all 
armed,” he whispered ; “give the word, and no Malay shall be alive 
in ten minutes.” 

“The Rajah knows your loyalty, Orang Kaya,” Harris announced 
aloud. “We are all his servants, and those who are faithful obey 
him. To the Rajah I refer this cause, and he will do justice. I shall 
take the woman to Kuching, and you, Hadji, will follow.” 

Again the Malays present expected so great a chief to run amok, 
and again he disappointed them. The Hadji turned green, his eyes 
rolled a little, but he wore a smile on rising. His friends regarded 
him with visible contempt, and crowded down the ladder uncere- 
moniously. 

There was no more thought of mias hunting. The Hadji might 
be a coward, but those about him would strike a blow if they saw the 
opportunity. It is not always the slave-owner who shows himself 
most enraged at interference with the sacred right. The very 
fortmen were indignant, though discipline restrained them, and their 
allegiance might be unaffected. Such a force is the institution of 
slavery for disintegrating all relations social and loyal. Harris knew 
every expression of his people, and reflected with some anxiety on 
the task before him. 

When he passed the doorway of the Pangaran house, he saw all 
the Dyak warriors ranged below, stripped and armed for fight. The 
Malays stood in a little group at bottom of the ladder, afraid to ad- 
vance, until the Hadji suddenly pressed through them and walked 
towards his house between the ranks of spearmen. At a word the 
Orang Kaya dismissed his militia, which scattered in disappointment. 

It was but three days’ journey to Lingga, but the route lay 
through a country scarce peopled. No possible reinforcement could 
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be expected on the track, except my rifle. For his own safety 
Harris had no fear, but that the woman would be stolen he enter- 
tained doubt as little. A man cannot pass three days and nights in 
watching, and his fortmen, true to the death as they would be in his 
defence, could not be relied on to prevent kidnapping. Harris con- 
sidered and rejected as unworthy the idea of taking a guard of 
Dyaks ; the uncertainty of a messenger prevented him from sum- 
moning me ; and there was no garrison at Lingga to draw upon. 
He resolved to go by water if it was feasible. The Orang Kaya 
stated that the rapids which made ascent difficult at this time of 
year offered no serious obstacle to a canoe descending. Had it 
been otherwise, Hadji Mummin would never have settled in such a 
spot, for a Malay shut off from water traffic would pine in misery. 
When a large canoe had been quietly prepared, and a dozen stalwart 
little Dyaks sat with paddles poised, Harris suddenly announced his 
intention. If Hadji Mummin had planned mischief, he was dis- 
concerted, and the fugitive reached Lingga without meeting foe or 
friend. 

But the troubles of her guardian were not yet passed, as he knew 
well. To withdraw as far as Kuching even one of the six soldiers 
who kept formal ward at the fort would have been a grave respon- 
sibility. ‘There was no one else to be depended on in such a case, 
saving, of course, the missionaries. A messenger to myself failed to 
discover me, for I had gone further inland, seeking those invisible 
deer which made themselves so distinctly audible every night. Harris 
had no time to lose. The Orang Kaya informed him, as agreed, 
that Hadji Mummin had left Sabuyong but a few hours after his 
departure. Leaving his charge at the fort, Harris paddled to the 
mission at Banting. 

Needless to say that the good folks there were enthusiastic and 
excited about these events. Christian slaves are common enough in 
Sulu and even in Brunei, but they seldom are carried so far down 
the coast as Sarawak. With fervid courage these kindly gentlemen 
and ladies offered to brave all Islam in arms if Harris would leave 
the girl with them ; but the rashness of their proposal was displayed 
when he asked what escort the mission could afford him. Even for 
such a purpose, two Chinese youths and a Dyak boy exhausted its 
resources. None of these had met sights more alarming than an 
angry clergyman, and Harris concluded that upon the whole he 
would be safer without their aid. The mission had boats, however, 
and crews thereto belonging—people keep a boat in Sarawak, 
as they keep a carriage in England. Harris accepted a large one 
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for himself, and a canoe for his charge. He could not travel with 
her, and he did not like to trust her with Malays. The mission 
ladies found him a woman to bear her company, and in process of 
time the chaperone turned up, only twelve hours behind time—which 
is near enough for a man in the East, much more a woman. 

The fugitive was picked up at Lingga Fort. Harris had his own 
three servants, quite reliable for a row, and two Dyak chiefs of his 
Residency, on their way to see the capital—these would certainly 
fight. The Malay crew of the sampan numbered six, of whom he 
knew nothing, and the missionaries little more. The canoe was 
attached by a chain; it carried three men, the ex-slave, and her 
attendant. Harris expected the attack to be made, if such a bold 
proceeding should be decided, between Lingga and the river mouth. 
He started, therefore, in broad daylight, and kept the middle of the 
stream, which is a mile and a half broad. Plenty of boats they 
passed, as usual, for the Batang Lupar is most frequented and populous 
of all the fine rivers in Borneo. Nightfall saw him at the delta, 
with the open sea before, and danger passed. But Harris would run 
no risks, and he resolved to spend each night ashore, since there was 
no moon to show an enemy approaching. 

A wooded island rises opposite the Batang Lupar, called Trissau. 
As he passed it next morning Harris observed a large prau lying in the 
shadow of itstrees. There was no one on board, but, glancing back, he 
saw the crew come out and clamber into her. Nothing suspicious in 
this, and when Harris saw the vessel hoist her sail, and scud seawards 
before the wind, he paid no more attention. His own course lay 
along shore, at just such distance as cleared him from cape to cape. 
The day passed without adventure, and before sunset he turned at 
right angles, making for the beach. His crew grumbled a little, for 
this proceeding entailed a heavy pull, but there was nothing to cause 
alarm. The night passed quietly, so did the next day and the next, 
on sea and shore. Many vessels were seen at a distance, and many 
canoes passed within hail. A straight run of three days will take a 
sampan from the mouth of the Batang Lupar to that of the Sarawak, 
but, the way Harris was steering, it could not be done under a 
week. 

On the fourth morning, an examination of the chain showed 
that the staple holding it was broken. Harris scrutinised suspiciously, 
but the fracture was quite clean, and the stolidly careless faces of the 
crew disarmed him. With a malediction on dishonest blacksmiths, 
Harris replaced the chain with a rattan, and started. It was a 
lovely morning. Stimulated by the bright air, the breeze, and whis- 
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pering ripples of the sea, he stood out for a “ longer leg” than usual. 
Under the same exhilarating influence, he allowed himself a ‘nap, 
after the fatigues and anxieties of night watching. The monotonous 
lap of the wavelets which rocked him, the slow creak of the sheet, 
and the drowsy songs of the Malays crouched for’ard, dozed him off 
again and again. The Dyaks woke him finally, and he sat up in 
alarm. All the sky to eastward lying low and black upon the sea. 
Sickly white sunshine glimmered lying the forward path, but the 
wind had fallen. Both crews were paddling eagerly for shore, which 
lay, a dark blue line above the water, at considerable distance. 
Without wasting time in reprimand, Harris ordered the mast to be 
unshipped. It was scarcely done when the squall descended, burst 
in a screech of wind, wrested the mast and threw it overboard, heeled 
the sampan gunwale under. Amid shouts and prayers, Harris cut 
the fastening of the kajongs, which whizzed headlong over the sea. 
Though the boat righted, such great waves uprose as threatened to 
swamp her. They surged up in one simultaneous bound ; in a 
moment’s space the ripples swelled to ponderous hills of water. 
Sheets of rain skimmed along the sea, mist and spray wrapped the 
boat like a curtain. Thought is scarcely quicker than the change. 
But as that veil closed round, Harris saw, or believed he saw, a craft 
emerge from that whirling darkness, and shoot across their trail. 
He crawled hurriedly to the tow-rope—it came loose to his hand. 

For half an hour they ran before the storm. A soaked mattress 
held by men prostrate in the bows kept the sampan spinning at an 
awful rate. The Malays had all stripped to swim ; through teeth 
chattering with cold, they commended they souls to Allah, or 
shouted unmeaningly as inaudibly. Almost as suddenly as it had 
begun, the hurly-burly ceased. For some moments more the rain fell, 
then lightened, then gave over—the mist vanished—and from the 
top of mountainous rollers they saw land at fifty yards’ distance ; 
they saw also the canoe beating upset on the sands, and a large prau 
just making shore beside it. 

Harris snatched a paddle and turned his sampan to intercept. 
Summoned by their master’s call, Dyaks and servants seconded him, 
for the crew sat uncomprehending or unwilling. It was a race not 
ill-matched. The pursued had more men, but a heavier boat, and 
both together came as near the sands as it was safe to venture 
without waiting an opportunity. At that point the other crew 
suddenly leaped overboard, abandoning their vessel. Harris did not 
hesitate. Gripping my knife between his teeth, he plunged into the 
rollers, dived, found footing ; blinded, buffeted, he gained the shore. 
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But the pursued were quicker. With a cry of fury and dismay, 
they watched Harris advancing. He recognised the Hadji, and, 
grasping his knife, rushed at him. But Malays are not easily 
caught betwixt sea and forest. Some ran to the near jungle, others, 
with the Hadji, dashed again through the surf, gripped their vessel 
tossing on the rollers, and swung themselves aboard. They caught 
up the paddles, those still in the water shoved, and before justice 
could reach them they had recovered control of their prau. Harris 
ran waist deep into the surf. Swung off his legs, he swam. But it 
was no use. The Hadji leaned over and mocked him as the boat 
fast drew off. In the last effort of rage, Harris struck with all his 
might. Perhaps he injured his enemy—for certain, he made a great 
gap in the edge of my knife. 

“ And what became of the fugitive ?” asked everyone in Sarawak, 
when this adventure was reported. 

“T cannot tell,” Harris used to answer. “I half think I saw 
some women lying in the prau, but it may have been fancy.” The 
Hadji would care very little whether his slave was recovered 
living or dead. If it was the former case, I pity her, for Malay laws 
against torture do not apply to runaways. Hadji Mummin was not 
heard of so long as I stopped in the country, and his fifteen wives 
remained, not disconsolate it was given us to understand, in a state 
of widowhood. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 
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THE EDGCUMBES OF EDGCUMBE 
AND COTHELE. 


N the pleasant banks of the Tamar, as it winds along some six 

or seven miles above Saltash, dividing the two fair counties 

of Cornwall and Devon, I doubt if there is a more charming spot 

than Cothele ; formerly the chief seat of a branch of the illustrious 

house of Edgcumbe, and now the “ dowager house” of the Earl of 

Mount Edgcumbe, whose residence on the Cornish shore, opposite 
to Devonport and Plymouth, gives him his title. 

But the Edgcumbes of Edgcumbe are of far more ancient date 
than either the earldom or even the barony, having been seated at 
Edgcumbe, in the parish of Milton Abbot, near Tavistock, since, at 
all events, a very few years! after the Norman Conquest ; and, I may 
add, on the authority of Sir Bernard Burke, that this property is still 
in the hands of the elder branch of the Edgcumbes, having come . 
down from sire to son, in unbroken male descent, for no less than 
eight centuries. In 1353 William Edgcumbe, second son of Richard 
Edgcumbe, “of that ilk,” as they say in Scotland, contrived to win 
the hand and heart of a fair Cornish heiress, Hilaria, daughter of 
William, or Ralph, de Cothele, the owner of the broad acres of 
Cothele. It appears that she was given as a ward into the charge of 
the Black Prince, who disposed of his guardianship for forty shillings, 
‘so that she married without disparagement,” in other words, found 
a husband of her own rank. There are reasons for believing that the 
young lady exercised on this occasion her own free choice, and was 
not sold into matrimonial slavery for forty “pieces of silver ;” and 
that, although there were two claimants for her “ wardship,” the 
question of her disposal was settled amicably, and without the 
drawing of swords, and did not give rise to another “ siege of Troy.” 
It is not a little singular that the act of the lady of Cothele on that 


‘ If any doubt exists on this head, however, it may be set at rest by a deed in 
Norman-French, by which, in the year 1078, the owner of the manor is styled 
‘De Edgcumbe.’ And the antiquity of the race is shown by an inscription over 
the gateway of the family mansion, bearing date A.D. 1292. 
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fine summer morning, when she became Mistress Edgcumbe, has 
lasted in its consequences to the present hour, for the house and 
woods of Cothele have since owned no other lords than the Edg- 
cumbes through well-nigh twenty generations. 

Little is known of the personal history of Sir William and the 
Lady Hilaria ; but about their great-grandson—who was distinguished 
in his day as a soldier and a statesman—there is a romantic story, 
which may not be void of interest to my readers. First, however, I 
must briefly describe the house itself, which is one of the most curious 
and striking in the west of England, and like to no other mansion 
with which I am acquainted, except Ightham Moat, near Sevenoaks, 
to which it presents a very striking resemblance in many of its details, 
as well as in its general outline. 

The edifice, which is of stone, and built like a college, in the 
shape of a quadrangle, dates from the reign of Henry VII., a time 
when the feudal castles of the Wars of the Roses were passing by a 
silent transition into the manor-houses of the Tudors. The entrance 
leads us through a stone archway into a small quadrangular court ; 
we pass in beneath a large square tower surmounted with battlements, 
and on either side are the principal rooms. Access to some of these 
is gained through the great hall, a lofty, open-roofed apartment, 
upwards of 50 feet by 30, and which still displays all the char- 
acteristic appendages of feudal dignity. In the windows are em- 
blazonments of the arms of the Edgcumbes and their various 
alliances. Suits of ancient armour, both plate and mail, once worn 
by the heads and various members of the family, still hang on the 
walls, much as they must have hung three hundred years ago, 
surrounded by pikes, halberds, arquebuses, swords, bows and arrows, 
and other implements of warfare ; and at the lower end of the hall 
stands the figure of an ancient warrior, doubtless an Edgcumbe, 
armed all cap-d-pie. On either side are spoils of the chase, including 
antelopes’ heads, stags’ horns, and elephants’ tusks, acquired more 
recently in other lands. 

The chief apartments are hung with tapestry, and they are so 
furnished as to be in keeping with the building, the articles being 
mostly relics of “the olden time.” There is a fine series of old family 
portraits on the grand staircase ; and the bed in the state bedroom 
is covered with an ancient altar-cloth of rich crimson velvet, em- 
broidered with figures of the twelve Apostles. This altar-cloth 
formerly adorned the family chapel, which forms part of the 
quadrangle, and to which it might appropriately be restored. Among 
the various specimens of antique art which adorn the rooms are 
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boldly carved ebony chairs, large brazen fire-dogs, exquisitely wrought 
cabinets, embroidered couches, grotesque drinking vessels of glass 
and earthenware, old china, curious lace, old books in abundance, 
and a MS. music book of the reign of Henry VIII. One of the 
upper rooms at all events could doubtless tell a tale or twoif its walls 
could speak, as it was occupied for several nights by the “ Merry 
Monarch ;” and another apartment is pointed out as that in which, 
in August 1789, George III. and Queen Charlotte, with three of the 
royal princesses, breakfasted with the Earl and Countess of Mount 
Edgcumbe, when going to or coming from a review at Plymouth. 

The grounds between the house and the river Tamar, which flows 
below, though scarcely seen on account of the foliage of the woods 
around them, are beautifully timbered. The Spanish chestnuts here 
are especially fine, and, spreading out their massive limbs, look as if 
ready to dispute with the proudest of the oaks for precedence. 

Beneath the woods which clothe the steep sides of Cothele, and 
fringe the western bank of the Tamar, there is a narrow margin of 
meadow, near the landing-place by which the house is most conve- 
niently approached. In this meadow, not ten yards from the water- 
side, stands a plain and unpretending little building, which those who 
sail or row by it might take fora summer-house or boat-house, though 
once, no doubt, its roof was surmounted by the cross. It is, in fact, 
a votive chapel, like those which we see on the banks of the Seine ; 
and it was built to commemorate a very romantic incident which 
befel Sir Richard Edgcumbe, the great-grandson of the Lady Hilaria. 
It is, however, very highly prized not only by its owners, but also by 
the neighbouring villagers, all of whom regard it as a sort of Palla- 
dium, though few of them would like to enter its walls alone after 
nightfall. For is it not built in a dell which is tenanted by the 
pixies and other fairies?—and is not the ghost of its founder, Sir 
Richard de Edgcumbe, occasionally seen to visit it, seated on a horse 
whose nostrils breathe out fire? With your readers’ permission I 
will tell the story which this chapel commemorates as nearly as I can 
in the very words of the present Lord Mount Edgcumbe, in a paper 
which he read a few months since, before the British Archzeological 
Association, within the walls of Cothele itself. 

The Sir Richard Edgcumbe, to whom I refer, was in his day not 
only the owner of Cothele, but also member for Tavistock ; and he 
appears to have had a rather disagreeable neighbour who lived just 
across the river, at Beer Ferris ; for the Lords of Mount Edgcumbe 
have among their archives a “ plaint,” or indictment, preferred by him 
against one Willoughby for damages done to his property, his servants, 
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and his goods and chattels, in which every hostile act—such as beating 
his vassals and carrying off his property—is assessed at a money value. 
This plaint, however, which bears date 1470, is of some historic value, 
as it explains why such country gentlemen’s houses as Cothele, though 
they no longer took the form of actual castles, with “keeps” and 
moats and drawbridges, were built—even when the kingdom was not 
at war—with narrow doors, and still narrower windows, securely 
barred on the inside. It is not a little singular that this Willoughby 
and Sir Richard Edgcumbe—apparently having left off this unneigh- 
bourly strife—a few years afterwards held high places together at the 
Court of Henry VIII. 

It is uncertain what part Richard Edgcumbe took in the struggles 
of the next few months, which ended in the defeat of the Lancastrian 
party at Tewkesbury, and the retirement, in consequence, of the young 
Earl of Richmond to Brittany. But it is on record that some twelve 
years afterwards he joined in the rising against Richard III., which 
was headed by the Duke of Buckingham, and of which the fair city 
of Exeter became one of the centres. And now follows the incident 
which the little votive chapel was built to commemorate. 

The union of the insurrectionary forces being prevented by the 
flooding of the Severn, the Duke of Buckingham was taken and be- 
headed, and of his followers some were executed and the rest dispersed. 
It was then that Richard Edgcumbe was pursued into the woods of 
Cothele by a party headed, according to the local tradition, by Sir 
Henry Trenoweth, of Bodrigan, and narrowly escaped with his life, 
by throwing his cap weighted with a stone into the river from the 
rock where he lay concealed, so that the “hangers,” i.e. the execu- 
tioners, who were fast at his heels, on looking down into the river 
and seeing his cap floating down the stream, supposed that he had 
drowned himself in despair of escaping their hands by any other way. 
Accordingly they gave over their hunt after the fugitive, and with- 
drew to Saltash or some neighbouring village to drink King Richard’s 
health, thereby leaving Sir Richard at liberty to effect his escape. 
Such being the case, it is no matter of wonder that he should have 
given them the slip by taking ship to Brittany, where he rejoined the 
prince.in whose cause he had taken up arms. 

In 1485 the Earl of Richmond, as every reader of history well 
knows, returned in person to England, in order to wrest the crown 
from the usurper, Richard. On this expedition he was accompanied 
by Richard Edgcumbe, who, after the battle of Bosworth Field, was 
made a knight-banneret and appointed comptroller of the king’s 
household. He also received various other honours and offices, and 
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considerable grants of land, including among others all the confiscated 
estates of his old enemy, Henry of Bodrigan, who, by a stroke of 
poetical justice, is said to have been hunted down by Edgcumbe and 
Trevanion, at-his own manor-house not many miles distant, and to 
have barely escaped their clutches (much as Sir Richard had saved 
himself in his extremity) by dropping down from the cliff at a point 
which is called Bodrigan’s Leap. 

From this time forth Sir Richard Edgcumbe became a very rich 
and powerful man, and one of the first things which he set himself to 
do was to erect the little votive chapel near the spot where he had so 
narrowly escaped with his life. He survived his accession of wealth 
and property, however, for only three years ; but these years were busy 
ones. For, in the first place, he was almost immediately sent over to 
France in order to receive the formal allegiance of officers and other 
persons in places of public trust at Calais and a variety of places. In 
the next year, as High Sheriff of Devonshire, he is mentioned as bringing 
substantial aid to the king at the battle of Stoke against the adherents 
of the impostor, Lambert Simnel. Again, early in 1488, he was sent on 
an embassy to James III. of Scotland, with whom he succeeded in 
making a truce for seven years. Soon after, in the same year, he was 
despatched with 500 men to Ireland, where Lambert Simnel’s insur- 
rection had originated, in order to carry the king’s pardon and ad- 
minister the oath of allegiance to the nobilty, the gentry, and the 
commonalty of that realm. The diary of this expedition, as it stands 
in a MS. in the Cottonian Library, is very quaint and amusing, 
describing how the Irish nobles from day to day attempted to put 
him off with all sorts of evasions and excuses for not taking the oaths ; 
how at last, when they proposed to take it in the afternoon, Sir Richard 
refused to consent, but would have them all sworn in the forenoon, a 
chaplain of his own consecrating the Host upon which they should be 
sworn ; how, even then, he could not get them for some days to sign 
their promises of fealty and recognizances without using “fearful 
and terrible words” to enforce his demands. He appears, however, 
at last to have effected the object of his mission, and to have returned 
to England after a voyage of eight days, the wind being “ wholly right 
contrarious and blowing right sore.” It was, in all probability, on his 
return from this mission that Sir Richard brought back much of the 
ancient armour, which still hangs upon the walls of the great dining- 
hall at Cothele, including two very ancient brazen trumpets and a round 
shield of the same material, whose origin has puzzled many a curious 
antiquary. 

It appears that in September of the same year, Francis, Duke of 
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Brittany, who had befriended Henry VII. during his exile, died, after 
his defeat by the French, at St. Aubyn, and Lord Willoughby de 
Broke was placed in command of 6,ooc men, who were sent to the 
assistance of his daughter, the Duchess Anne. Sir Richard, on this 
occasion, was sent to inspect and to report upon the condition of the 
archers from Cornwall, and he soon afterwards went over to Brittany, 
whence, however, he never lived to return, dying at Morlaix in 1489. 
Before setting sail from Penryn he made his will, at the beginning of 
which he entrusts and commends his soul to St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
whose effigy appeared on his monumental brass at Morlaix, of 
which there is a copy in facsimile in his little chapel at Cothele, the 
original having been destroyed when the church which contained it 
was plundered and desecrated during the first French Revolution. 

But it is time that I proceeded to describe the little chapel itself 
in detail. We enter—it is happily broad daylight, and the sun shines 
bright through the deep foliage on the chequered walls. Our eyes 
are struck with an inscription on the northern wall to the following 
effect :— 


Sir Richard Edgcumbe was driven to hide himself in those his thicke woods, 
which overlook the river, what time being suspected of favouring the Earl of 
Richmond's party against King Richard the Third, hee was hotely pursued, and nar- 
rowly searched for; which extremity taught him a sudden policy, to put a stone 
in his cap, and tumble the same into the water, while these rangers were close 
at his heels, who, looking down after the noyse, and seeing his cap swimming 
thereon, gave over their farther hunting, and left him at liberty to shift away, and 
ship over into Brittaine ; for a grateful remembrance of which delivery, hee after- 
ward builded in the place of his lurking, a chappel. 


The chapel walls are adorned with several old paintings ; and on the 
altar still stands, just as though the Puritans of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had never existed, a gilt crucifix, and a little figure 
of Richard Edgcumbe’s patron saint, St. Thomas 4 Becket, carved in 
wood. The east window displays some painted glass representing 
the Crucifixion, a female saint, St. George with the Dragon, and the 
arms of the Edgcumbes ; while on the south wall is a painted memorial 
of Sir Richard himself, the founder. 

The story of Sir Richard Edgcumbe’s escape is thus told by Cyrus 
Redding in his “ Illustrated Itinerary of Cornwall.” Having gained 
a little upon his pursuers, the thought struck the knight just as he 
reached the summit of the rock whereon the chapel stands, to put a 
stone into his cap and fling it into the stream below, while he at the 
same time slipped down the face of the rock ; for, although the rock 
was of a fearful height, roots, trunks, and branches of trees were 
growing out of the chinks, by which it was easy to descend some 
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portion of the way, so far indeed as not to be seen from the summit. 
The rock projects over the water, and, therefore, its face is not visible 
from the same side of the river. Thinking he was drowned, Sir 
Richard’s pursuers gave up the chase. He thus gained time to cross 
over into Brittany, and upon his return he built the chapel in grateful 
recollection of his escape. This version, it will be observed, differs 
but very slightly from the story as told in the monumental inscription 
given above, and repeated by Carew in his “ History of Cornwall.” 

It was Piers Edgcumbe, the son of this Sir Richard, who was 
made a Knight of the Bath at the creation of Prince Arthur, having 
been a trusty supporter of Henry VII., and who, having obtained by 
marriage the property of West Stonehouse, built in the first year of 
Queen Mary’s reign, the noble mansion of Mount Edgcumbe, on the 
site of the village which had been utterly destroyed by the French, 
and of which the very site and name alike have perished. 

Another curious story, but one of more recent date, is told about 
Cothele. It was here that the mother of Richard Edgcumbe, the 
first Baron so created in 1742, was singularly recovered from death. 
She had been ill, had apparently expired, and her body had been 
deposited in the family vault. The interment over, the sexton, who 
knew that a gold ring was upon her finger, went into the vault, and, 
opening the coffin, proceeded to dislodge the superfluous ornament, 
and in so doing pinched the finger, perhaps not very mercifully. All 
at once he observed the body move ; he became terror-struck and 
fled, leaving his lantern behind him. The lady soon recovered 
sufficiently to make her escape out of her coffin, and also from the 
place of her interment. She regained her health and lived to bear a 
son five years after this singular event. It may, therefore, fairly be 
supposed, as the question has been sceptically raised, that her husband 
was glad to have back again 

His late espoused saint 
Brought to him, like Alcestis, from the dead. 

It may be added, for the benefit of tourists and travellers, that the 
venerable mansion of Cothele is situated only a few miles above 
Plymouth, between Saltash and Callington, and about three miles to 
the north of Pentillie Castle, about which, too, a strange tale is told. 
Cothele is quaintly described by Carew, in his “Survey of Cornwall,” 
as “anciente, large, strong, and fayre, and appurtenanced with the 
necessaries of wood, water, fishing, parkes, and milles, withe the devo- 
tion (in times past) of a riche furnished chapelle, and charitie of 
alms-houses for certain poor people whiche the owners used to 
releive.” EDWARD WALFORD. 
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HE question, What proportion of the dramatic work of the day 

is likely to rank as literature? scarcely admits of a ready 
answer. As a compensation, perhaps, for the immediate reward he 
receives both in pleasure and profit, the successful dramatist has to 
wait longer than any other literary craftsman before he can know how 
far the impression he has made upon the age is abiding. On the 
strength of such assertions as that in the Retrospective Review, 
that “while the first edition and sheets “of ‘ Paradise Lost’ were 
slowly struggling through the mists of bigotry and party prejudice 
into public reputation, the poems of Cleveland were poured forth in 
innumerable impressions,” it has been maintained that an age cannot 
form a correct estimate of its great men. Fact, however, refutes the 
theory. The greatness of Dante, of Tasso; and all the Italian poets 
was acknowledged in their own day. Voltaire in France and Goethe 
in Germany held in their lifetime the position subsequently accorded 
them. The verdict of the seventeenth century upon Dryden and 
that of the eighteenth upon Pope have not been reversed. We know, 
then, that the position of such men as M. Victor Hugo, Mr. Swin- 
burne, and Mr. Tennyson is secure. It would be easy to carry 
further the illustration, and show that all the active workers in litera- 
ture may, as a rule, enjoy a foretaste of immortality, except the 
dramatist. It is, of course, not doubtful that works like “Le Roi 
s’amuse ” or “ The Blot on the Scutcheon” will retain the position in 
literature already accorded=them. ‘The plays of Sheridan Knowles, 
Douglas Jerrold, Taylor (the author of “ Philip van Artevelde”), and 
Lord Lytton have established a foothold in letters. How about the 
writings, however, of living dramatists? Dr. Westland Marston’s 
plays have been collected, as have those of Mr. Gilbert, while Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s historical dramas will shortly be published. Does the 
fact of their appearing in volumes justify them in claiming to be 
literature? An American critic mentions with naive surprise that 
Mr. Gilbert’s plays “are very good literature indeed.” Has he ever 
read Dr. Marston’s plays? I am disposed to ask. That Mr. Charles 
Reade’s dramas will be included in a collected edition of his works 
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scarcely admits of question. Mr. Wills’ plays, and probably Mr. 
Albery’s, put in claims to be considered literature. How about 
Mr. Boucicault’s Irish dramas, however, and those comedies of Mr. 
Byron, which, unlike most offspring of the human mind, seem to 
come in litters rather than single specimens? The plays of men 
like Bayle Bernard, Stirling Coyne, and others, have not yet passed 
beyond acting editions. There seems yet some cause for fear that 
the efforts of the dramatists to suit a public increasingly exigent of 
theatrical effect and correspondingly intolerant of mere grace of 
diction, will end by effecting a divorce between literature and the 
stage as regards the major portion of modern dramas. 


HE love of Art not only ennobles human nature, it enables us to 

endure with equanimity, and even in some cases with satisfaction, 
the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures. An artist was relating to 
me the other day how he had had the misfortune to empty a custard 
cup over the pink satin dress of the lady who sat next to him at 
dinner. ‘“ You cannot imagine,” said he, “a more exquisite harmony 
of hues. After two or three more experiments, the opportunity for 
which does not, unfortunately, occur every day, I hope to perpetuate 
the lovely contrast of colour upon canvas.” The same artist has a 
friend whose family is consumptive ; there is no house, he assures 
me, a visit to which affords his artistic eye so exquisite a satisfaction. 
“ The delicacy of tint of those sweet children is beyond belief.” 


USTRALIAN Universities seem likely to avoid the reproach 

that has often been levelled against Oxford and Cambridge, 

of leaving out of the curriculum the writings of English classics, and 
of sacrificing to the dead languages of Greece and Rome that living 
English tongue which all men of English descent have so much cause 
to honour. A Shakespearian prize offered by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
the Governor of New South Wales, has just been awarded at the 
University of Sydney to Mr. J. Oliver, B.A. A stiff examination 
awaited the candidates, who were expected to furnish a history of the 
text of Shakespeare, and an account of the sources of his plots, to 
explain the meaning of archaic passages, to analyse the most impor- 
tant characters in the dramas, and to illustrate the most notable 
qualities of the versification. It is satisfactory to see that con- 
jectural readings of corrupt passages were not required. Taking 
warning, let it be hoped, from the painful experience of England, our 
Australian offspring hold forth no temptation to such attempted 
emendations as fill with froth the pages of our literary journals. Hard 
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indeed is it to winnow a handful of grain from the “ vacant chaff” of 
our self-styled Shakespearian critics. Difficulties, it must be confessed, 
there are in the way of the student who seeks to understand every 
word that Shakespeare wrote. The general reader, however, who 
accepts the text of Dyce, or of Clarke and Wright, finds few passages 
the sense of which he cannot gather, and will do well to avoid the 
nebulous and perplexing alterations of those who supply fog and call 
it sunshine. To return, however, to my text, the precedent that is 
set in Sydney might with advantage be followed in England. 


NOTHER example not less worthy of imitation is furnished by 
the Government of New South Wales, which has given a com- 
mission to Mr. Woolner, R.A. for a bronze statue of Captain Cook, 
to be placed in acommanding position near Hyde Park,Sydney. The 
figure, undraped as yet, is in the studio of the artist. It is 13 feet 
in height, and will stand upon a pedestal of 22 feet. One hand 
of the navigator grasps his telescope, the other is extended in salu- 
tation to the land of which he is the discoverer. His face is lighted 
up like that of 


Stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific. 


With the rapture of the gaze is, however, blended a tenderness almost 
tearful. So noble is the work, so far as it has progressed, I am half in- 
clined to grudge it to its future possessors. No site, however, can be 
more appropriate to it than the place on which the eye of the navigator 
first rested. There will be this further advantage, moreover, that if 
ever Red-Spinner extends his travels, and enlarges his notes, he may 
furnish readers of the Gentleman’s with a description of this com- 
manding figure, accompanied by the reflections it is likely to suggest. 


ITH regard to these Gentlemen Helps,” said a respectable 
maiden lady to a very witty matron (with daughters), whose 
acquaintance I am proud to boast of, “ you may depend upon it that 
they will never stoop to low menial work.” 
“ My dear Madam,” was the reply, “ it is the Hymeneal work that 
I am afraid of their rising to.” 


ROM the very earliest date at which we hear in English litera- 

ture of the Turk, which is not very long after his first appear- 

ance in Europe, we find his name associated with all that is most 
fierce and savage. Shakespeare mentions the nose of Turk as 
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an ingredient in the Witches’ caldron, classes always together Turks, 
infidels, and Pagans, and talks of “a malignant and turbaned Turk.” 
Goffe, who wrote two tragedies concerning Bajazet and Amurath, 
speaks of one as the courageous and the ather the raging Turk. 
Gradually the name has passed into a species pf by-word by which to 
denote a character of more than ordinary truculence. Whatever 
fitness there may have been in such applications of the term as were 
made when the Ottoman had seized on Greece, Servia, and Hun- 
gary, had established a foothold in Italy, and was constantly knock- 
ing at the gates of Vienna, is now lost,’and it is well to ask, with a 
view to disabuse the minds of our politicians of the species of mad- 
ness the mention of the word seems to excite, whether we may not 
with advantage substitute for it another term, Osmanli, a descendant 
of Othman, which the people themselves have selected. An in- 
habitant of Turkey in Europe does not speak of himself as a Turk, 
nor is he flattered when he is addressed as such. The term 
Osmanli is better in all respects, and its adoption might, perhaps, 
have some influence upon the future of politics. Othman himself 
was the head of a wandering tribe which took service under the 
Sultan of the Seljuk Turks. His son, Orchan, was the first to esta- 
blish Mohammedan power in Europe. Amurath or Murad first 
fixed the Ottoman capital in Hadrianople. Bajazet was the first of 
his race to take the name of Sultan. 


LITERARY friend of mine, resident in Edinburgh, but who (pro- 
bably from fear of the natives) has never, I believe, put his expe- 
riences in print, gave me some very curious information with respect to 
the general absence of humour in the North; he said that a professional 
beggar had stood on the North Bridge in the Scottish capital for 
years, with a placard on his breast, “ Blind from my birth ; I have 
seen better days,” without a single individual having observed the 
contradiction in terms involved in that statement, until he pointed it 
out ; when the man was deported from the town as an impostor. 

In Princes Street there was a fountain, both for man and beast, 
around which was sculptured, “‘ Water is not for man alone,” and not 
a Scotchman in the place perceived (until he called their attention to 
it) that it was an encouragement to spirit-drinking. 

Lastly, of the seriousness to which the good folks of all classes 
are prone, he used to relate that, wishing to learn how to play at Golf, 
he applied for some hand-book of the game at a well-known book- 
seller’s ; and this is what he got: “The Hand of Providence exem- 
plified in the life of John B. Gough,” the teetotal orator. 
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If these things are not funny I am labouring under a delusion as 
to what fun is. 


HE entire disruption of what is known as the “ Long Firm” seems 
likely to be a gratifying result of the success of the late trial. 
How much talent men expend in the attempt to obtain what does 
not belong to them is known only to those who have anything to 
lose. I will give as a proof of the risk that is run in ordinary com- 
mercial affairs one experience, which I may almost call personal, since 
it occurred under my own observation. A London merchant came 
into the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire, made some small pur- 
chases, and gave fairly respectable references. He was trusted for 
a year or two, when suddenly he became insolvent. A meeting of 
creditors was held, and a composition of ten shillings ‘in the pound 
was accepted. With many tears the merchant explained to the 
assembled creditors how his losses were attributable to a scapegrace 
son, who had absconded with his father’s property. He told, moreover, 
a story that met with little faith, to the effect that he was likely shortly 
to obtain possession of considerable property, when his creditors 
would be paid in full. A year or two later, to the astonishment of 
all, the insolvent was as good as his word. His debts were paid with 
interest,and a valuable service of plate was given to the worthy man for 
his conscientiousness and honesty. Fortified in credit no doubt by the 
éclat of these proceedings, he re-entered the manufacturing districts, 
bought ten-fold more largely than before, converted at once the 
whole of the goods into cash, and started to America to join the son 
who had gone to prepare a home for him. Here, then, is a system 
of fraud the execution of which occupies years. It will be well if 
the police, who have at length obtained wholesale convictions against 
the “ Long Firm,” will now direct their attention to the robberies of 
jewels which of late have become startlingly frequent. Such 
robberies as those at the Duke of Cleveland’s and elsewhere suggest 
something more than the pitiful surroundings of an ordinary burglary. 
There is a hint of romance about them which would have inspired 
Balzac with a new sketch for the Wistoire des Treize. 


S yet we remain in doubt as to the real nature of a Telephone. 
That it is an instrument by aid of which messages can be 
conveyed orally over a large distance we learn. Speech and song 
alike ripple along its wires or down its tubes, and the delighted 
inhabitants of Salem, Massachusetts, have been able to hear the 
national and inspiring strains of “ Yankee Doodle” played in Boston, 
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eighteen miles off. If this invention is carried further it is hard to 
say what advance may not be anticipated. We may have music 
turned on like gas and water. A large hall, like the Albert Hall, for 
nstance, can be filled wholly if we please with orchestra, and the 
audience can be seated comfortably at their residences at Surbiton or 
Croydon, or even it may be supposed at places still more remote. The 
student might hope for a serious gain if the barrel-organs, which are 
a source of such unmixed delight to the occupants of our areas, 
could then be kept in some central place instead of being carried 
round by the peripatetic minstrels with whom our streets are infested, 
and if those who are bountiful enough to supply their kitchens with 
the coveted enjoyment would have the requisite wires or tubes laid 
down. 


T is impossible to over-estimate the value of the discovery with 
which Professor Barff is now credited. According to the state- 
ments that have recently appeared, he has discovered a means of 
treating iron so as to save it from all danger of rust. By coating it 
under certain conditions with the magnetic oxide of iron, an exterior 
is obtained harder than iron, not to be separated from it, and wholly 
incapable of rust. That the time is ripe for the discovery will be 
granted, and the man who makes it, supposing all promises to be 
fulfilled, is entitled to the civic crown we are so chary in bestowing. 


PROPOS of my recent observations upon the frequency of fires 
in theatres, the destruction of the Chesnut-Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia supplies a striking proof how terrible are the risks 
incurred by buildings of this class. It was long of course before a 
theatre was tolerated in the Quaker city. It is not accordingly 
until 1798, when what was known as Sailson’s Amphitheatre was 
destroyed, that we hear of a calamity of this description. Between this 
date and the present year, however, no less than a score theatres and 
concert-rooms in Philadelphia have succumbed to fire. One of these 
should in justice be excluded from the reckoning, since its destruc- 
tion was attributable not to accident, but to the direct action of a mob, 
the Puritan part of which its titlk—Vauxhall Gardens—may be sup- 
posed to have provoked. 
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